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KATE'S ENGAGEMENT. 



May 21st, 1869. 

I HAVE not written a word for four whole 
weeks, because I felt that I could not do so 
unless I passed over that one day when I begged 
a holiday for such an unsuspected purpose ; and 
it seemed mean to do that. Now I will write it, 
I am going presently — very soon — to leave off 
keeping a diary, but I will not leave off just be- 
cause I am too cowardly to write of that day. 

Rose and I spent rather a sad — at any rate 
a very quiet — morning together. My heart 
yearned oddly to the child who has been my 
close companion for nearly five years. The 
clinging love seemed most sweet and precious to 
me ; and when I left her at the gate I had to 
hurry out of sight, with the hot, sharp tears 
rushing up into my eyes. From where I wait- 
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great, great effort, and I know my eyes were 
wide and miserable when I raised them to his 
face. 

< Will you come, Kate V 

But I could answer him then in sudden, 
fearless passion. I was not his servant. I 
would never return with him. 

*I think, Mr. Etheridge,' said the squire, 
calmly, ' that it would be wiser for you to go 
alone, and wait through these few months. You 
know that Kate will not change while you are 
true ; therefore, what do you fear V 

Then Paul spoke, hotly and scornfully. I 
think even if we had not been alone, he could 
scarcely have stayed his wrathful words. I 
could not distinguish the squire's, they were so 
low, but I heard one sentence : 

'Not unless you are afraid that the stories 
which have reached me of your life- abroad may 
reach her too when you have gone. If 1 had 
cared to tell her, I should have told her before 
this night. You know why I take her back, 
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and you know that the length of this separation 
depends upon yourself.' 

Oh ! Paul, if I could but have comforted you 
then, when you looked so white and angry, and 
when your lips shook until they could not frame 
the words they would have uttered ! 

* Will you come, Kate V the squire asked 
again, looking quickly away from him. But I 
only stood close to Paul, whispering that I 
would not leave him. Gradually he grew quiet 
and cold. 

* You had better go, perhaps,' he said to 
me, almost chillily. 'Mr. Keverne seems to 
think we are both wholly and entirely in his 
power.' 

' Mr. Etheridge,' said the squire — and though 
his words were a very whisper, and I in my un- 
utterable grief had turned my head away, yet I 
heard each one distinctly — < you know that is 
unjust ; but let it pass. Through the five months 
that you will wait, no word of blame of you shall 
pass my lips to her.' 

Paul laughed oddly, and his whole face was 
different from what it had been when we met 
only a few minutes before. 

' Good-bye, Kate,' he said ; no longer meeting 
scornfully the squire's sad, grave eyes ; « good- 



not. 

i The parting is kindly arranged for us,' Paul 
said, laughing ironically, but still not looking 
beyond me ; i of course for our sakes. Mr. Ke- 
verne uses his power most generously, Kate, 
and we will obey him as slavishly as he expects 
to be obeyed. He orders you to go back with 
hirii, and you shall go. He orders me to wait 
his pleasure, and I shall wait.' 

' Only for a little time, Paul,' I whispered, my 
voice shaking in my great grief ; but I did not 
mind, because Mr. Keverne had gone out of 
hearing, and left us two alone now ; ' and I will 
be so true !' 

6 No, only for a little time, my love. Good- 
bye.' 

I drew away from Mr. Keverne's touch when 
he attempted to help me up to the seat beside 
his in the dog-cart ; and shrank as far from him 
as I could through the drive, which lasted such 
a long, long time. I looked with aching eyes 
across the barren country, and counted the 
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chimneys of the mines, which stood so bleak 
and desolate against the sky ; and my thoughts 
went fast and far with Paul. I hated the drive, 
yet I was sorry when we reached the inn, half- 
way, where the squire called for his own rested 
. horses, and left the hired ones he had been driv- 
ing ; and where he — just in his old, firm, quiet 
way — made me take the wine he brought me, 
and which I determined not to touch. The twi- 
light gathered, deepened, and was hushed and 
silenced into night, before we felt our own beau- 
.tiful scenery was around us again, and the dis- 
mal, silent mines left behind. I could just dimly 
see the quiet figure sitting high beside me. 1 
wished he would speak to me ; would give me 
an opportunity of uttering a little of the anger 
and the pride which fought with the great sor- 
row at my heart. But he only drove me on, 
silently and safely, through the night. Over 
the moor at last. Daintily the beautiful horses 
stepped on the short, elastic turf. Was it really 
only this afternoon that I had sat here waiting ? 
Oh ! thank God for the darkness that lay upon 
the dear old home ! Mr. Keverne bent his 
head against the bleak night wind, tilting his 
hat a little over his eyes — the gentle, fearless 
eyes. I was glad I could not read them when 



well drive home as walk. This he said aloud, 
for his servants to hear ; and then in a moment 
I understood his reason for driving without a 
groom. 

I told Mrs. Grey the whole truth that night, 
of course. She spoke gently to me, though my 
own words were impatient and resentful. And 
then that strange and dreary day was over. I 
was back in my old place once more, and Paul 
was far away. That is, as I said, four weeks 
ago. I will not write anything more of it. I 
have heard from Paul. He is not going to work 
very hard on his Spanish picture, he says, be- 
cause he has a whole year before him. He 
writes quite cheerfully, but says very hard 
things of Mr. Keverne. 

June 8th, 1869. 
How hot it is ! Leonard talks of beginning 
the squire's harvest at once. It is fun to hear 
Rose demurely discussing with him the manage- 
ment of her uncle's farm, and Leonard's own 
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too ; in which, I think, she takes even a greater 
interest. We spent this afternoon there — she 
and I — and it was so pleasant, only that Rachel 
had heard some false story of Paul, just as un- 
true and improbable as those ridiculous tales 
people have whispered about his life in Italy, 
where he was all the time working so hard. 
How wicked and unjust it is ! How can Rachel 
listen ? Above all, how can she repeat them 
to me ? Yet she does it so anxiously, and so 
tenderly, that I cannot blame her; can only 
contradict them with all my heart and strength. 
I wish Paul knew, and would hush them for 
ever by a word of his own. He seems to be 
quite busy now at his picture. I do not mind 
the shortness of his letters. I think of him 
working and remembering me, while the beau- 
tiful picture grows under his hand. I do not 
fret that he has only time to say so little 
to me. His words are so precious that they 
satisfy me always, however few they are. 
There is Rose below the window calling me. 
« Coming, darling !' Not three months now, 
and the winning voice will never rouse me 
from my thoughts, and woo me to fresh pleas- 
ures. What a wrench the parting will be ! 
Mrs. Grey keeps very anxiously asking me ta 
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stay with them until they leave at Christmas, but 
I never will ; besides, the parting would be even 
harder then; and I could not for many other 
reasons. Oh ! after Mr. Keverne's cruelty to me 
on that one day, I never could consent to stay 
longer than the time I am bound to stay. I 
always say that to myself, and I always, always 
mean it. We have heard from papa. He says 
he is getting a rich man. Think of it ! And he 
wants us to go out to Australia to him some 
day; but I hope he will come home instead. 
Rachel cannot bear the thought of going, and 
Leonard's love for the dear old home deepens 
year by year. And mine ? I do not know. I 
think it is a bad thing for me to have lived here 
so long, in the luxury of love and wealth and 
kindness ; but I would go out to my father to- 
morrow if he said he wished it. i, who have 
committed his very fault, and betrayed the trust 
of my employer ! 

June 21st, 1869. 
Such a strange letter from Paul ! What does 
he mean ? Does he forget that I shall be free 
so soon ? Does he forget how I whispered to 
him, when we parted, that I would be true ? I 
wish it had not come ; I wish it had got lost in 
the post. 
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July 18th, 1869. 

It is all over, and I can only feel as if the 
world were full of false and shallow hearts. 
The paper came to Mr. Keverne, but it was his 
sister who gave it to me, then left me, that I 
might be alone when I found the paragraph. 
Married ! Married to a Spanish heiress ! Paul, 
my own first love, to whom I would have been 
true for all my life ! Is the world really full of 
hollow, faithless hearts ? These thoughts may 
seem wicked to me some day, but oh, they come 
so readily, so naturally now ! In whom can I 
ever again believe ? If I had been resolute on 
that one day in Truro — No, my pride will not 
let me finish that thought. And only this morn- 
ing in church I was recalling Leonard's words 
to me, * God bless this act of yours, dear, to us 
all V I thought the words were earnest as a 
prayer, and so I leaned upon them, half uncon- 
sciously. But have not the consequences of that 
act of mine been hard and cruel ? How could 
the squire have kept me in bondage, and let 
Paul go ? 

July 25th, 1869. 

No one here speaks to me of Paul ; no one 
angers or hurts me by presuming that I am 



having been saved from binding myself for ever 
to anyone so heartless and selfish ; yet he spoke 
so wisely and gently, that I saw it all a little 
brighter, after the tears which his words brought 
— tears which he kissed away, just as he used to 
kiss them when I was a little child, and he had 
always the strength and power to comfort me. 

August 11th, 1869. 
The time is very near for my going, and day 
by day the love and kindness which I meet with 
here are dearer to me. I wish the parting with 
Rose were over, because I dread it so. Still I 
cannot stay, as they wish me to stay, until Cap- 
tain Grey comes for them. I could not Per- 
haps it is really only pride, as Rachel says, 
which prevents me. I suppose it is. What but 
pride could rise in my heart in such quick rebel- 
lion at the idea ? 

September 2nd, 1869. 
My last night at Trecothic. Dark and clear 
the fir-trees stand against the cold, sunset sky ; 
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just above them shines the young crescent 
moon, and one star comes shyly out alone to 
peep. Quite plainly I can hear what our fisher- 
men speak of as the * calling of the sea.' How- 
sad it is ! almost like the echo of some cry in 
my own heart. Rose is in bed at last. She 
has been softly crying— here within my arms — 
for hours. How cheerless and empty the room 
feels ! And yet I stay here by my own wish. 
Mrs. Grey came herself to fetch me into the 
drawing-room, but I cannot go. She saw I 
wanted to be alone, and so she left me, only 
begging me to join them presently. I did 
want to be alone, but I did not fancy I should 
feel so solitary as I do. I cannot bear to 
go into my own room ; the very sight of my 
packed boxes is as bad as a good-bye. I wish 
Mrs. Grey would just once more ask me to stay 
here until she leaves, as she has so often asked 
me before. But of course she never will again, 
because I have always refused so decisively and 
unhesitatingly. Even if she proposed it, Mr. 
Keverne would not let her ask me. I can well 
remember how coldly he said, when she spoke 
of it last, ' You forget that Kate would not have 
stayed with us through these five years if she 
had not bound herself.' 



had been shooting when he came to the farm on 
this night five years ago. How strange it is to 
think of my home life before that day — so sweet 
and unruffled ! Will it seem as sweet and un- 
ruffled to me when 1 go back to it ? It is too 
late now for me to hope for Mrs. Grey to, come 
in and ask me to stay — far too late. I wish I 
could not see the bracken bending and swaying 
on the heath, and 1 wish the world did not look 
so chill and lonely off there where the upland 
meets the grey evening sky. The solitude here 
is unbearable. I must go down, even if I can- 
not stay. It will be a minute's change, and a 
minute's rest from these dismal thoughts. I 
have not courage to go to Rose again ; it would 
only bring another parting .... 

I opened the drawing-room door very softly. 
The room was brilliantly .lighted, and my eyes 
— so tired to-night — were dazzled by the sudden 
glare. I knew that my face looked so small and 
white and pinched that it might well startle any 
one who saw me coming in silently so; and Mrs. 
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Grey, who had looked up from her book with a 
bright smile of greeting, suddenly rose. 

'Dear,' she said — and for the first time she 
put her kind arms round me, and kissed my lips 
— < I have been waiting for you. I would not 
have the tea brought in until you came. I will 
ring now ; but I wish you would go and ask 
Mervyn to come — will you? I think he must 
be in the library, though I have not heard him 
ring for lights. I fancy he is tired, or he would 
have joined me after dinner.' 

6 Please let — ' I began ; but she went on, and 
did not seem to hear me. 

' Would you mind fetching him ? I shall be 
so glad, Kate, because I want to give my order. 
I intend to have a pleasant, substantial tea, 
as we none of us cared for dinner. If Mervyn 
is not in the library, he may be out smoking.' 
So she talked on, cheerfully and kindly, till I 
went. 

No one answered my quiet tap upon the 
library door, so I passed in. The room was 
almost dark, but I could see Mr. Keverne stand- 
ing at one of the low windows; standing quite 
still, and looking out among the dusky shadows 
of the September twilight, as I had often lately 
seen him look. The carpet was so thick, and the 
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* Kate, why did you come in so — like part' of 
a broken dream V 

I could not help it ; I laid my other hand on 
his. Mine was much the smaller, much the 
weaker, yet it stilled at once the trembling 
fingers it touched. 

' What are you come to tell me, Kate V 

'Mrs. Grey is waiting tea for you and me. 
She sent me to fetch you.' 

' She sent you to fetch me — that is why you 
came V 

< Yes ; that is why I came. I think Mrs. Grey 
kindly wishes us to have a pleasant tea together, 
because it is my last night.' 

' Hush ! This last night, to which you have 
for years been looking forward, is very bitter to 
me. Go back into the light and cheerfulness, 
my child. I will come presently.' 

I did not stand higher than his shoulder, and 
I looked white and thin, as if I had had a long 
illness ; yet, with my own eyes dry, I could see 
tears gather in his, and my voice was steady 
while his faltered. 
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' Presently will do, Mr. Keverne ; I will wait 
for you.' 

I took my hands quietly away, and looked out 
from my corner of the window. How wide, and 
still, and sad the park looked ! The firs, against 
the faint western light, bent their heads before 
the strong sea-wind. I pictured how the waves 
would be tossing and sobbing among the rocks 
at Rynance — the same waves which Paul and I 
and Leonard had watched on that summer night 
more than five years ago. How beautiful that 
evening had been! Yet I knew now that I 
would rather be just where I was, looking out 
upon the wind-swayed trees — we two alone, half 
hidden even from each other, I waiting with him 
in the gloom until he chose to take me into the 
light and warmth. 

* Kate, what is there different in your face and 
voice to-night ? Are you not glad because this 
hour has come at last ? Are you not glad be- 
cause to-night I have to give you back your 
freedom V 

< No/ 

' Not glad, dear V 

I could not answer the questioning look in 
his eyes, because I could not hold back my tears 
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And he did not. He will not even give me 
back the old paper with our signatures upon it, 
because, he says, it brought him his life's happi- 
ness. 

In His infinite compassion, God has blessed 
this act of mine to all of us, as Leonard said ; 
yet it never could have been so, but for a heart 
and will that were truer and braver than my 
own. 
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AIL THROUGH ARETHUSA. 



MY mother's cottage lay in the shadow of 
Beechhurst, and scarcely seemed more my 

home than was the great red house where I was 
always made so welcome. Sir Arnold Warlake 
had been like a father to me ever since my 
mother, in her girl-widowhood, had come to live 
at the cottage in Ford Valley; and so from 
childhood my life seemed linked with Marion's, 
for she was Sir Arnold's only child, and my con- 
stant playfellow. She was a little fairy princess 
to me. Every beautiful child of whom I read, 
had Marion's face and form, while of all the 
fanciful legends which she loved to tell me, she 
was to me the heroine. Hour after hour I used 
to linger with her, drinking in every word utter- 
ed by the child who, though younger by two 
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might be. And the favourite spot of all, to her 
and to me, was the shadowy bank above the 
river, where the two aspens bent and touched 
the Arethusa fountain. Here we would rest 
upon the moss, chatting to the little river's rip- 
pling flow; talking sometimes bravely of the 
life that lay before us— as children will ; some- 
times of the books we read, wandering from the 
thoughts of others to our own ; sometimes won- 
dering over problems which older and wiser 
heads have never solved; and sometimes only 
idly chatting of the beauty of our summer day. 
And at such times it would be, perhaps, that, at 
my entreaty, Marion would tell me the story 
which seemed to belong to the place. I think, 
if she had told it me only once in all her life, I 
should have remembered it just as I remem- 
ber it now — so delightedly did I listen to all 
words of hers, and so lovingly did I afterwards 
recall them. But that story of the Arethusa 
fountain had certainly been told very often, to 
the river's gentle, laughing flow. 
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< Again, George V Marion would say, looking 
up demurely into my expectant face. 'How 
fond you must be of the story !' Was not any 
story sweet to me from her lips ? < I shall tell 
it to you just once more to-day — for the last 
time.' 

6 If for the last time, make it very long,' I 
would answer, avoiding the slightest appearance 
of a smile, for fear it should provoke her into 
meaning it to be really the last time, which she 
never did. 

'Well, George, this was how it was' — the 
fresh young voice would put on a new import- 
ance here, and the flashing eyes grow serious. 
* There was once upon a time an old man called 
Oceanus, and he had a beautiful, beautiful 
daughter, just more lovely than you can ever 
fancy, because you've never seen anything half 
so pretty, and never will, because she was My- 
thology. I don't suppose her father loved her 
very much, after all, for he let her go away from 
him to be a maid-of-honour to Diana, who used 
to hunt a great deal, and had lots of lovely 
maids-of-honour who used to hunt with her. I 
don't think any gentlemen ever went with them, 
but I'm not sure. One day, when they were all 
coming home from hunting, this beautiful girl — 



like this one now — that she thought she would 
like to bathe. But there's a god in every river, 
you know; and though he doesn't take any 
notice of us because we can't see him, and be- 
cause we are only just earthly people, still, of 
course, he took great notice of Arethusa, and 
thought her the «nost beautiful girl he'd ever 
seen — as she was. When she stopped, and 
thought she'd bathe, he began to speak to 
her. But she was dreadfully frightened — oh, 
dreadfully! — and, when she looked at him, 
she turned and ran away as fast as she could. 
But the god of the river ran, too, over the fields 
and hedges and mountains, and though he saw 
she wanted to get away, and though, of course, 
he knew she could not run as fast as he could 
— and though he was a god — he never had the 
honourableness to give up chasing her. I don't 
think those gods were all very great in their 
deeds, do you know, George, though they grew 
so famous. So the god of the river kept get- 
ting nearer and nearer, and breathing harder 
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and harder, and poor little Arethusa kept get- 
ting tireder and tireder ; and yet he didn't quite 
catch her. At last, just when she felt she was 
going to fall, and knew she couldn't run another 
single step, she suddenly remembered how clever 
her mistress was. So she stopped, for half 
a moment, and prayed to her. And, do you 
know, all in an instant, just as she stood, Diana 
changed her into a fountain. Then Alpheus 
came up to her, with great, swift steps, and 
there he saw her, beautiful as ever, but still and 
cold, and only a fountain of pure water. He was 
so heart-broken, and so full of love, that he 
flowed on with her in one stream ; because, you 
see, he was a river-god, and it was easy for him 
to change his course. But Diana — wherever she 
was — knew what had happened, and felt she 
had not properly answered poor little Arethusa's 
prayer; so she made a secret way under the 
earth, and let . the fountain-waters flow there, 
unknown to Alpheus, and rise again in an island 
a long, long way off. But even she had not 
guessed how clever the river-god was. As soon 
as ever he found out that he could not go with 
Arethusa, he followed her under the sea — down 
I don't know how deep below the sea — and 
came out just exactly in the same place as she 
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did. And then the river flowed on and on, and 
in the very middle stood the fountain across it/ 

* That was, of course, the very thing Alpheus 
liked,' I would say, looking at Marion. 'He 
could flow down to her and kiss her, and dance 
past her. Of course he goes on doing this for 
ever. He need never pass without the kiss, 
and, as he has to be always passing, of course 
he likes it very much. Perhaps she grew to 
love him a little by degrees V 

* I don't know,' said Marion, gravely. * But 
the real fountairt cannot be prettier than this 
one, can it, George ? Grandpapa had that marble 
figure put there, because, you see, the fountain 
almost stops the river, going quite across it like 
the real one did.' 

I would not stop Marion to question which of 
the fountains was the more real, because my 
ignorance of any part of the story, except what 
she chose to tell me, was to be most evident. 

* So grandpapa named it the Arethusa fountain,' 
she would end, with her little head on one side, 
and her eyes fixed on the marble figure below 
us. * It is pretty, isn't it ? And I am fond of it ; 
are you V 

The question would be added, only provok- 
ingly, for she knew how I loved every spot 
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around her home, and this best of all. To-night, 
as I sit in the crowded hospital, thousands of 
miles away from it — my eyes pained with the 
sight of haggard, wounded faces, my ears aching 
with the sound of dying words and cries — I feel 
hungry for the touch of the fresh, cool turf, and 
the sound of the rippling water. 

My school-days were over, and on the morrow 
I should leave home for the first time. With 
my heart full of the brave resolutions which I 
had made for my college career, I set out for 
Beechhurst to bid Marion good-bye. She stroll- 
ed with me through the sunny park until we 
reached the Arethusa fountain. And before we 
had parted there I had told her how I loved 
her ; how I had loved her all my life ; how my 
heart would be there through all my absence ; 
with her through all my life. And she — the girl 
of sixteen, who knew nothing of the great world 
into which I was going, and who had learned 
nothing of the power of her own beauty or the 
depth of her own heart — just whispered simply, 
in the summer silence, that she loved me dearly 
too, and would be true to me for ever, though I 
went away. 

And so our troth was plighted under the 
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so hard ; but she was not right. My first vaca- 
tion seemed wearily long in coming. I was so 
selfish and exacting in my love, that her letters, 
though so dear to me — so prized and cherished 
— did not satisfy me for the loss of herself. I 
longed daily and hourly to see her and to hear 
her voice, and my solitary dreams of her so en- 
tirely made up the sum of my present enjoy- 
ment that I never thought of pursuing another. 
So I worked on — worked indefatigably — to win 
my darling ; but still the days crept but slowly 
by. Such long letters I wrote her ! Often since 
have I felt that they must have wearied her 
sadly, but then I never dreamed of that. I 
knew what unutterable pleasure it was to me 
to receive even a few lines from her; and 
though I did not dream it would be so great a 
one to her, still she said she loved to hear from 
me; and, when I was writing to her, it was 
almost like parting to put down my pen. 

I was always solitary among my fellow-stu- 
dents ; so nervously sensitive and reserved, and 
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so keenly dreading a cold word or look, that, 
while I longed for the friendship of men, I 
shrank from seeking it, and often even repelled 
it, by a coldness which / knew to be self- 
doubt, though others could never understand it 
so. At last that first term had worn away, and 
I went home, my heart filled with love and hope, 
How beautiful Marion had grown ! What music 
was her sweet low voice to me when she told 
me that my absence had seemed very long to 
her, but that she was quite happy now I had 
come. 

She was a child no longer. But, while I saw 
the changes in her, my heart leaped with joy to 
see that in her love for me there was no change 
at all. 

' Yes, I am grown up now,' she said, half 
laughing and half sighing, c and I am not glad. 
I do not want to be obliged to go out into the 
world, George.' 

* You will like it,' I answered, with a throb of 
jealous fear, and a look of unutterable love into 
her face. * You have never seen anything of 
the world yet, have you, Marion V 

'Nothing except what Ford Valley holds; 
and why should 1/ she asked gently y ' when it 
holds all my world ? I have no friends beyond. 



neither she nor I had ever seen. I could not 
tell why it was that I shrank from hearing the 
name of Guy Cassilis from her lips, but it had 
been always so, even when we were children 
together. 

So happy were we through that vacation — 
happy both of us, as I love to remember now — 
that the last day came with strides, to find us in 
the fulness of our content. 

'I shall work harder than ever, Marion,' I 
said, standing with her hand in mine, 'and I 
shall write every day, and think of you always 
— always.' 

6 If so, you will not work well, even if you 
work hard, George,' she said, smiling a little. 

* Oh, Marion, isn't it hard to part from those 
we love V 

6 But we must not expect life to be all easy.' 

* You are happy, Marion V I questioned, with 
intense eagerness, as I held her face between 
my hands. 

* Yes, very happy.' 
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• Beally happy, Marion V I whispered, breath- 
lessly. 

* Because I am engaged to you, George V she 
asked, tears glistening in her truthful eyes. 
< Yes, really happy.' 

Then, pressing a long kiss upon her hps, I left 
her once again. Harder than ever I worked 
then, as I had said I should; worked to be 
worthy of the high calling I had chosen, and of 
Marion's love. And one day, when an unex- 
pected honour had been bestowed upon me, I 
suddeuly made up my mind to go down to Ford 
Valley and surprise my mother and Marion, not 
only with my presence, but with my good news 
too. I should have a hurried journey, and but 
a few hours to spend with them ; but would not 
those few hours, and my mother's and Marion's 
joy and congratulations, be reward enough ? I 
walked hastily from the station in the late 
spring twilight, and quietly opened the garden 
gate at home, seeing joyfully that a light burn- 
ed in my mother's sitting-room, Suppose 
Marion should be with her now ! Suppose I 
should open the door upon them both, and hear 
their greeting words mingled in their glad 
surprise ! 

I turned the handle softly and looked into the 
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her of my triumph, she flushed like a girl, and 
whispered her joy in words almost too low for 
me to hear. 

' Mother, darling,' I said — she was making tea 
after my story was over, and all her loving, 
anxious questions had been answered — ' I must 
go to see Marion now ; I will come back to tea, 
for I need not return to Oxford till two o'clock 
in the morning.' 

' So soon !' she said, a shadow falling over 
her face. * Can you not stay with me one day, 
George V 

i No, mother dear. This first success of mine 
must not make me self-indulgent.' 

' Then, George,' she said, with rather wistful 
eagerness, ' you need not shorten those few hours 
with me.' 

6 Not go to Marion ! Why, mother, would you 
have me leave Ford Valley without seeing 
Marion V 

i Just this once,' she pleaded, tears gathering 
in her eyes. « Just this once, George V 
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Could I ? No, not even for my mother ; and I 
was leaving the room when she called me back 
in a quick, pained voice. 

'George, George, stay with me, my dear! 
Marion is not at home. I met her going out this 
evening, to stay where there is a great ball to- 
night. She will not have returned even when 
you leave me in the morning/ 

' You saw her, mother ?' I questioned, eagerly, 
when the first sharp disappointment was over, 
and I was sitting beside her once more. * And 
did she look very beautiful V 

s Very beautiful.' 

* And was the good old squire with her ? Has 
he gone back to gaiety and dissipation now, for 
his pet's sake ? Oh, mother, tell me more of her? 
What did she say ?' 

'Nothing to-day, dear. She did not see 
me.' 

'Nor Sir Arnold?' 

* He was not there, George,' said my mother, 
quietly. 

* Then who was with Marion V 
6 Captain Cassilis.' 

Such an odd silence fell upon us both, that I 
dared not raise my eyes to meet my mother's. 

* George,' she asked, as the weight fell heavier 
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* And they go out together V 
6 Yes ; but they are cousins.' 

* Ah, yes, they are cousins ; and why should 
they not go out together ? Come, mother, let 
us celebrate my triumph together — we two- 
You were glad to hear of it, weren't you V 

< Glad !' 

* Then, mother, this is recompense enough.' 

I went back in the chilly morning, my eyes 
resting to the last on the house among the 
beeches, and, when I could see it no more, closing 
in an utter weariness. 

That very afternoon came one of Marion's 
dear, bright letters, but there was no mention of 
her cousin's name throughout. I held the paper 
long between my trembling fingers, wondering 
should I write to her and ask her of Guy Cassilis, 
or should I imitate her silence, feeling that it was 
caused by utter indhTerence ? I could do neither. 
I must speak to her while I could look into the 
face I loved, and read its truth. I would not 
try to take her by surprise again. I wrote and 
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told her I should be home for a few houra soon 
after my letter; and once more I took the 
hurried journey, but this time without the buoy- 
ant hope which had been with me on my last. 

It was in the bright spring noonday, as I 
walked from the station, that I met Marion in 
the pleasant little grove of beeches which gave 
its name to her home. Before either of us had 
uttered one word she was held closely to my 
beating heart, from which all doubt and all sus- 
picion had vanished at sight of her. It was she 
who spoke first, looking up almost shyly into my 
joyous face. 

* It seemed so odd for you to be coming home, 
George. I was so surprised.' 

* Were you glad ? And were you coming to 
meet me, dearest ?' 

< Yes/ 

'You heard of my last journey?' I asked, 
almost shrinkingly. 

'Yes, I heard. I was out all that night, 
George, dancing, while you travelled to tell us 
of your great triumph. Did I not always say 
you would be a great man? So great and good 
that — that — the love you win ought to be great 
and good too.' 

* While I work, my darling,' I said, quickly, 



* I do not know,' she answered, a strange 
weariness falling over her face, ' unless it was 
that I would not vex you more than — I cannot 
help doing.' 

4 Marion, darling,' I whispered, timidly touch- 
ing her sad face, 6 why should that vex me ?' 

' I — I don't know. He has gone. We need 
not speak of him.' 

' Gone !' How glad I was to hear that word ! 
And without a question more of him, we walked 
on to my mother's cottage, to spend the happy 
day together. 

It was a happy day, although there was some- 
thing among us which there had never been 
before — not a constraint exactly, but a thought- 
ful tenderness which was almost pathetic. 

I bade my mother ' good-bye ' before I took 
Marion home, as Beechhurst was on my way to 
the station. Then we started together, Marion 
and I, in the still silence of the starlit night, 
stopping where the little wood opens upon the 
lawn. 
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'Dear,' I said, reading her face under the 
quiet stars, ' have you been happy lately V 

'No,' she answered, with a sadness against 
which she seemed to be struggling ; * I must tell 
you all to-night, George i I cannot let you go 
until I have told you how I have — doubted.' 

'Doubted, love!' I echoed, trying to laugh. 
' Doubted whom V 

' I have doubted,' she whispered, looking up 
beyond my face to the stars above us, 'my- 
self.' 

' But is it over now V I asked, my voice trem- 
bling in its passionate entreaty. 

'No,' she whispered; and I saw her fingers 
locked together and pressed in pain. 

The word was so low, and the white face so 
still, that I scarcely felt I had understood. 

' Oh, Marion, do not tell me !' 

' Yes, George ; let me tell you now, or I can 
never do so. I have felt that my love for you 
was not what you thought it, and not what you 
deserved.' 

' But now,' I asked, my lips almost too stiff to 
frame the words, ' that feeling is oyer.' 

' Last night he went,' whispered Marion, with 
the far-off look still in her eyes ; ' let us never 
speak of him again.' 



misery. 

' Why V asked Marion, with a strange, simple 
sadness. * 1 knew of our engagement ; I cotdd 
not forget it, George.' 

I drew her nearer to my heart, kissing her 

passionately. 

« But it was not manly of Captain Cassilis,' I 

said, when I could frame the words. 

' Hush ! He is away and suffering ; do not 
speak against him, please, while we are to- 
gether.' 

6 And not suffering, my darling,' I added, with 
a spasm at my heart. 'No, I will remember 
that, and never mention his name again. We 
two are together, happy in our love.' 

6 George,' she said, slowly, ' I feel even yet 
that I have not told you all, and we cannot be 
happy entirely unless you understand what has 
been in my heart, and what is there still.' 

But I, a very coward, would not hear her 
words. 

* Darling, my darling,' I faltered, < let us say 
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no more of this ; let us part in love and happi- 
ness. Nothing can pain me, now that I know 
you are mine still; I can never doubt you, 
Marion ; and you are mine for always. Say to 
me that you are mine for always.' 

6 1 have said it, George,' she answered, very 
low ; « I said it long ago.' 

' Then I am happy.' 

Yet, when she had left me, and I had watched 
her enter the lighted hall, I turned again into 
the chilly wood, and, in a sudden burst of grief, 
I hid my face upon the turf, while tearless sobs 
shook my frame. 

I missed the train to Oxford, but I did not 
return home. I wandered round Marion's home 
half through that dreary night, and then 
went back to my work, and worked more 
untiringly and more alone than before, still 
cherishing the one bright hope that I should 
soon win a home to which I should be allowed 
to take my darling. 

Her letters came, as they used to come, gentle, 
kind, affectionate, but echoing to me a strange, 
ineffable wistfulness. There never was mention 
made of Captain Cassilis, and at last, when my 
college career was ended, and I had commenced 
work in earnest in my first curacy, I began to 



mighty and terrible shock. We all knew that 
something horrible had happened, before we 
could know what it was ; and, ten minutes after 
I had broken off my sermon and left the church, 
I was working among the broken fragments of 
the express train which had dashed through the 
village, strong and perfect, only a few minutes 
before. Side by side, we tenderly laid the 
dead, in the long shed beside the line. Then — 
bearing weights which we felt as nothing — 
we carried the suffering and mangled passen- 
gers to the cottages that lay near. Ah, what 
a day that was ! A day which might add years 
to a man's life. 

' This/ said one of the physicians in attend- 
ance, touching me on the arm, as he moved 
softly from a low bed which I had had hurriedly 
made up in my own study, 6 is the saddest case 
of all, and I cannot help hoping that life will 
soon be over.' No one could help hoping it, 
seeing such suffering, I thought, while I stood 
gazing at the anguished face upon the pillows. 
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No one could tell who he was. There were 
no means of identifying him. No card or letter 
in his possession ; no mark even upon his hand- 
kerchief; no engraving upon his ring or watch ; 
nothing in his pocket except the half of a return 
ticket between Dover and London. 

Should we telegraph to Dover ? 

It would be of no use, the physicians said. 
They must advertise, if no one came to claim him. 

6 It is a sad case,' was the reiterated sigh. 
* The saddest case of all.' 

They knew I should remain with the injured 
man until they sent further help; and, when 
they left me, I stood beside the bed, watching 
with piteous anxiety the dying face. That it 
was a dying face, I felt as sure as the physicians 
had felt. A young face it was, handsome and 
refined, and there hung about it a quantity of 
soft bright hair. 

'Poor fellow, poor fellow!' I whispered in my 
thoughts. ' This agony can end but in one 
way ; God grant it may end soon !' 

All that day I watched, wondering, with a 
sad and aching heart, who might be waiting for 
him now, who might be dreaming of him far 
away. And, hour after hour, he lay there, power- 
less to move, or speak, or see ; able only to suf- 



In the quiet night-time, I sat beside the 
restless form, trusting that in the deep silence 
consciousness might return, and I might gain 
some clue as to whom we might summon, that 
loving faces should be near when the end came. 

A burning fever followed the stupor of agony, 
and now the parched tongue loudly cried for 
water, and the hot fingers clutched me tightly, 
while the whispering, terrified voice moaned for 
help. The doctors shook their heads, as they 
stood with me looking down upon the anguished 
face, and asked me was there never anything in- 
telligent in his rambling. Never. He raved in 
broken words, disconnected and meaningless, 
and all I could tell was that generally he was 
pleading, either in an eager, impassioned whisper, 
or in low and sad entreaty. 

But at last, in the early morning, just as the 
grey light came creeping in to touch the little 
bed — scattering that darker touch of death, which 
had been resting there since it had looked upon 
it last — a change came into the rapid voice. It 
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sank to a low murmur, and I heard words of 
quiet happiness, among which a few were at 
last faintly distinguishable. 

* Tell me again — tell me again I Your voice 
is sweeter to me than the flowing of the river, 
or the trembling of the aspen leaves, and — I love 
to listen.' 

Then there broke from the hot, dry lips, a low 
pathetic laugh, and the handsome, restless head,, 
from which the long bright hair had all been cut, 
turned quickly to and fro. 

* I would have done just the same. I would 
have run if she had run. I would have turned 
aside when she did. And, had I been a hundred 
rivers, I would have followed her.' 

I bent, breathlessly, close to the pillow, seem- 
ing to listen even with my heart as well as with 
my ears. 

* Can you part us ? Can you send me from 
you in earnest, and yet — not say you do not 
love me? Ah, would the fountain be half so 
beautiful without— the river ? Would it— would 
it— Marion V 

I stood behind the little lodge at Beechhurst, 
close to my own home, yet never thinking of it, 
for in the distance I could see Marion walk slow- 



more, Marion,' I began, with forced indifference, 
partly because I feared she would be startled 
by my unexpected appearance, partly to hide 
my own emotion. 

' And not to see us, George V she asked in her 
gentle voice, but looking astonished at my odd 
manner. ' You have surely come to stay with 
us a little, and to rest V 

' Not one hour, Marion,' I answered, hurrying 
over my words, and yet trying to make them 
oasy and natural. 6 1 must be back to-night in 
consequence of this accident/ 

6 How terrible it was ! And you can help them, 
George V 

6 A little. Marion, there is one — one poor — 
person there, who used to live — about here, and 
who knew you, and is always wanting you.' 

' Oh, George, how sad ! Who is she V 

' We do not know. No one can tell because 
— she had no name about her, and no friends 
have been to seek her. And, Marion, I am here 
now becanse, if you would come and tell us who 
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- — who she is, we might let her friends know, 
and she need not die without seeing one face 
that is dear to her. I would not have asked 
you this, Marion — we would have waited — but 
the physicians all say that, unless — she is for- 
cibly recalled to life, she cannot live. Do you 
understand V 

6 If that is so, George,' said my darling, softly, 
' I will come with you now — at once.' 

'Heaven bless you, dear I That is what I 
hoped, for no one else can — help her.' 

Turning back, she left at the lodge a pencilled 
note to be taken to her father. Then she walked 
rapidly beside me, trying to talk brightly to me 
all the time. 

Before the darkness had quite fallen, Marion 
followed me into my little house, gentle and still, 
never imagining what face she was going to 
see. Ah, was she bringing life and health and 
gladness, or was I taking her to meet despair 
and death ? 

Outside the door of the silent, lighted room I 
turned to her. 

6 Leave your hat here, Marion,' I said, with a 
strange quietness; and when she stood before 
me ready to enter, I took both her hands 
tightly in my own. 'Have you strength and 
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door, and walked beside her, up to the bed 
where the haggard face lay upon its pillows ; 
quite still now, but with a wandering, hun- 
gry vacancy in the hollow eyes, which was al- 
most worse to see than their unresting fire had 
been. 

There was no cry from the girl at my side. 
For one minute she fell upon her knees beside 
the bed ; then she rose and took the seat from 
which the doctor had risen at our approach, 
turning her face towards the one on the pillows, 
and watching it with all the love of her heart 
shining in her eyes. Ah me ! such love as this 
I knew that I had never won ! I left the room 
with the physician, for I felt that I had no place 
there, and my reward was to hear his new words 
of hope. 

For many hours Marion sat in the same spot, 
feeling nothing, seeing nothing, but the unap- 
peased want of those wide, vacant eyes ; and try- 
ing, still in vain, to win their wandering gaze to 
her own face. 
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When daylight came, I was beside her 
again, begging her to take a little rest or 
refreshment. 

• Not yet — not yet. Ah, there is a change !' 

* There is a change coming slowly,' the phy- 
sician said, with gentle kindness. * For his sake, 
take a little rest.' 

' Presently,' she whispered. ' Guy — Guy — my 
dear I' 

The sunken eyes were growing a little less 
clouded; the restless head was turning a little 
less rapidly. 

' Guy — Guy !' The moaning whisper still. 

So the day went on. It was evening again 
when the wide eyes tried to fix themselves 
at last. First on my face, then they turned 
and tried to settle themselves again — upon 
the doctor's this time. With trembling fingers 
tightly clasped, Marion watched them. Still 
bewildered, they went back to my face, in a 
long, fixed, puzzled stare. 

' Guy — my dear — my love !' 

A questioning look crept slowly into the eyes 
that were fixed upon my face; an effort fol- 
lowed to turn them a little nearer to her ; and 
then there was a faintly uttered broken cry — 

< Marion !' 
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very sunshine, to our quiet house. And I think 
that through that time, though I knew that we 
were parted, we were nearer to each other than 
we had been; for the young soldier, who in his 
strength and power had separated us, in his de- 
pendence and his gratitude, brought us together 
now. 

When Captain Cassilis was able to walk 
without my help, only leaning on Marion's arm, 
I married them, in my own church, and they 
went abroad together, that he might escape the 
English winter — that winter in which my bride 
was to have been given to me. 

They had not been married many months, 
when war broke out in the East. Then I saw 
a new work lying before me, and, leaving my 
mother settled once more in her own cottage, 
I took my Master's message to the sick and 
dying. 

Now the war is over, and Guy and Marion 
will soon meet. Last night, as I sat at my 
watch beside a dying bed, Major Cassilis came 
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in to me to say good-bye. To-day he is on his 
way to Marion, and to the old sweet home which 
I have loved so dearly. What a happy meeting 
that will be, to be followed by no more partings, 
for Major Cassilis leaves the army now, with the 
honours which he has so bravely earned ! And, 
when he reaches home, my mother — of whom 
Marion takes such loving care — will know that 
her only son will join her soon himself, knowing 
that her unchanging love is Heaven's best gift 
to him. 
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THE grey hairs decidedly predominate now, 
and there is no doubt about its being a cap 
which hides their thinness, yet I meet my face 
with a far more complacent and satisfied smile, 
than I did in those days when I had a haunting 
dread of the passing of my first youth, and longed 
for my first offer. 

Why did nobody — nobody in particular, I 
mean — care for me more than for other girls ? 
I was twenty-six, and had no lover ! Four years 
more — less than four years — and I should be 
thirty ! yet possessing, I thought, a depth of 
power within me to love some one, and to make 
a dear home happy. But no one else seemed to 
think so, and I was twenty-six, and had no 
lover I For, of course, I did not call poor old 



ting I was old. I think the little tendrils of 
one's youth cling more tenaciously as the years 
go by ; and so, away from the glass, I forgot my 
many years, and seemed sometimes young and 
hopeful still. But, indeed, who could help 
laughing at the thought of being Mrs. Figgins, 
of Bugley Banks? Sarah Figgins, too, I should 
have to sign myself; for, though my sailor- 
father's pet name stuck to me — and 1 was never 
anything to him but Donna — still, perhaps, I 
should have to give it up if I married, and be 
Sarah 1 Sarah Figgins ! could such a name be 
borne? As if poor old Frere were not plain 
enough, and odd enough, and comical enough, 
without being made more so by being called 
Figgins ! And as if his little cottage were not 
small enough and bare enough and dreary 
enough, without being called Bugley Banks ! 

Frere Figgins, of Bugley Banks I I always 
laughed when the names were mentioned in my 
presence, and Frere knew I did, and I knew he 
knew I did. He did not think, he said, that if 
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he were De Vere he should be one whit a better 
man ; he did not think, if his house were called 
Belmont, it would be one whit less draughty. So 
he laughed over it, too, though in a different 
spirit from mine, and it never troubled him one 
moment. 

Poor old Frere ! how he comes before me, 
now that I have called up that time ! First, the 
particular points which I quizzed and magnified 
to myself — the stoop in his tall, broad shoulders, 
the baldness at the top of his head, the large 
nose, and wide, resolute mouth, the old-fashioned 
cut of his coats, and the thin, brown hands. 
Then the unnoticed points — the points that I 
only knew or remembered when others told me 
of them — the large, dreamy brown eyes, the rare 
and tender smile, and the perfect gentlemanli- 
ness of every word and action. 

Frere had come to Littleborough as a draw- 
ing-master, but he had not many pupils even 
yet. He gave long lessons, too, and his terms 
were low. 

When he first came, he sent circulars round, 
then he exhibited a painting of his in Cook's 
window, and it was criticised unmercifully by 
everyone, myself included ; for what did Little- 
borough know about pre-Raphaelitism ? Then 



more paint than I could ride, never having 
touched a brush or mounted a horse in my life. 
But still I do not think he had much to do, for 
it was whispered among us, as a great discovery, 
that, go to the cottage any time you would, Mr. 
Figgins was always disengaged, and could see 
you, which we wisely said would not be the case 
if his time were properly occupied in teaching. 

One day, my father and I were walking home 
from the country, and a violent storm of rain 
came on in the darkness as we neared Little- 
borough. We had no cloaks and no umbrellas 
— I never find I have one when it rains — and we 
fought against it as manfully as we could, until 
my father remembered that we were passing the 
little house with the euphonious name, and that 
he knew Mr. Figgins sufficiently well to ask for 
shelter. We knocked at the door, and a neat 
diminutive maid opened it. She did not seem to 
know what to do with us when she saw us, but 
my father hurried me into the passage, sending 
a message to her master to ask if we might 
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take shelter there for a few minutes. Mr. Figgins 
must have heard, for a door in the passage 
opened instantly, and the odd face and bent 
head came out to us. I saw that he coloured as 
he spoke to my father, but he did not look in 
the least awkward ; and, when he led us to the 
door, he said, very simply, ' I am so sorry that I 
have no room to take you to but this.' 

We both drew back, seeing he was at supper, 
but he anxiously begged us to come in, and put 
chairs for us at the fire, with our backs to the 
table. And there we sat, while he and my 
father talked. 

I know I had not much sense in those days ; 
but, more than that, a deliberate and unjustifi- 
able curiosity prompted me. I turned and 
scrutinised the lonely bachelor's supper, wonder- 
ing what such a meal would be like. A small, 
rather coarse, white cloth upon a tray, a vege- 
table dish, in which lay one potato boiled in its 
skin, one half eaten on a plate, a little butter on 
another plate, pepper, salt, and a glass of water 
— that was all. Oh ! the cheerless, comfortless 
look of the room, with its one mould candle and 
scantily curtained window ! ' Donna,' said my 
father, as we walked home after the storm, ' I 
shall ask him to come to us whenever he will ; 
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it almost made a baby of me to see that great 
lonely man at such a supper, and in such a 
room.' 

From that time my father and Frere grew to 
be great friends, and he came to our house very 
often indeed, and seemed to like the change. 

So, as I said, it came to be an understood 
thing that Frere was welcome whenever 
he chose to come, and he came very often 
indeed. And then it came to be an understood 
thing, too, that poor old Frere was fond of me. 
Not in a fatherly way at all, as I used proudly 
to think it ought to be ; not in a brotherly way, 
as I used to say it was, if the fact were ever 
mentioned, setting the truth at defiance ; but in 
a queer sort of Old-World knightly way, which 
nothing turned him from, nor changed. But to 
be Mrs. Figgins, of Bugley Banks ! The prospect 
could only be treated with a laugh. 

6 1 have the promise of another pupil, Donna,' 
poor Frere would sometimes say, when he came 
in. * One of a large family, who may all want 
to learn in time.' 

'And I suppose you have lowered your 
terms for them,' I would ask, quizzically, < be- 
cause they asked you V 

' They are not very rich, and I — yes, I did 
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promise to take them for a little less than my 
usual terms.' 

' Which you usually don't get, Frere.' 

6 1 was thinking, yesterday, Donna,' he would 
perhaps say then, ' that they may be too high 
for a country town.' 

Theti I used to laugh outright. ' Why, old 
Lott, the national-school master, gets more for 
teaching small boys their multiplication-table. 
Frere, don't be absurd. You are worth twice as 
much.' 

' To whom, Donna V 

6 To your pupils, of course.' 

* I'm afraid they would not think so, but I do 
try to get them on.' 

Then my father would come in, and we would 
drop all tiresome subjects, and have a gossip 
round the fire, or a game of whist with a dum- 
my ; or they would take the papers, and I would 
play and sing to them ; or we had a song from 
Frere, which generally got interrupted by a 
paroxysm of laughter from me, and a painfully 
polite remark from my father of the re-assuring 
and encouraging kind ; for he did go so terribly 
out of tune, and was so pitifully unaware of the 
fact. I think I did him good there, for, though 
I could not help laughing, I did take a good 



' Frerc/ said I one day, when he came in, <I 
hoard of your singing last night, and win- 
ning applause. Did you sing one of my 
songs ?' 

* Yes : you know I always sing them now. I 
am afraid of going out of tune in the others 
since you have told me that I do it often. I 
wish I could help it.' 

* What did you sing then V 
< " The Mistletoe Bough." ' 

' And you really sang it well V 

' 1 tried to do so — thinking of my teacher. I 
felt something like the Spanish gentleman whose 
body was in Segovia while his soul was in 
Madrid." 

6 How did you learn your songs before, as you 
have no piano V 

i I used to play the air over and over on my 
flute till it came to me/ 

< The flute came V 

' Until the melody came to me.' 

' Oh, Frere ! and you really play the flute ? 
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Why, you must look just like Dick Swiveller in 
the pictures.' 

' I don't remember ever playing my flute in 
bed,' he said, laughing ; * nor do I know " Away 
with Melancholy." ' 

* I hope you will never wish to know it, Frere. 
Come and draw me a little picture.' 

' Yes, in one moment ; but first I want to ask 
you something.' 

He stood opposite me, with the old stoop 
rather more evident even than usual, and his 
hands very restless. 

' Donna,' he began, in a low, grave voice, * I 
have always been a very lonely man, and I 
know that I am odd and different from other 
men. I know that you often laugh at me ; but 
my heart is a man's heart, Donna, not different 
from other men's ; and all its love and all its 
tenderness are yours. I am so poor that per- 
haps I ought not to have told you this, but I 
have such great confidence in a man's strength 
to do what he may need, that I ventured. If 
you say No to me, it will not be because I am 
poor, but because you feel sure you could not 
learn to love me. Then I will ask you to give 
me your hand across the grave of my buried 
dreams, and still to call me friend.' 



ways — nothing more.' 

6 Friends always,' he answered, very quietly, 
as he took my outstretched hand. * I ought to 
have known that it could be nothing more. I 
will try to be as true a friend as I should have 
been a true husband — I shall never say that 
word again, Donna, in reference to myself, for 
I know now that my life will never, have a 
change.' 

' Nonsense, Frere ! I daresay you will meet 
your fate at the Rifle ball next month. Have 
you had your invitation V 

' Yes. You are going, I suppose ?' 
4 Of course. I am anticipating it immensely.' 
' Will you dance one dance with me V 
' Now, Frere, you should not ask that kind of 
thing. You would not like me to promise now, 
and then wish to draw back V 

6 You would rather not be seen dancing with 
me, Donna V 

'N — no, not that; but I like dancing with 
young men.' 
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' Do you look upon me as a very old man V 
said Frere, turning to the fire, with a queer little 
sigh. 

' How old are you, Frere?' I asked, with the 
greatest impertinence. 

< Thirty-six.' 

I was rather surprised by his unhesitating an- 
swer, for I should not so readily have proclaimed 
my own twenty-six years. 

' Is that all ? And yet you are so ' 

* Don't hesitate, Donna ; so bald, you mean to 
say. That is scarcely from old age. My hair 
came off as I recovered from a very long illness 
— such a dreadful illness that I never like to 
speak or think of it. So bad it was, Donna,' 
he went on, simply, * that for seven months I 
lay or sat in a dark room, and heard no words 
but my doctor's advice and my landlady's few 
questions. I saw no one, no friendly hand 
touched me, no kind or loving word was spoken 
to me, all through those dark, dismal months. 
Donna, if I am cold and odd, there is a little ex- 
cuse for me; though, God help me, that is a 
cowardly thing to say when He was so pitiful, 
and gave me back my strength. 

I turned to Frere and glanced into his face, 
meeting a brave and patient look which I had 
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yon. "Pis such a cold night. Donna, your fire 
shines out clicerily into the road. You are 
Kurely destined to have a bright husband, dear, 
if the old saying holds true.' 

' What good old saying is that ?' asked Frere, 
rising without a shade of awkward nervousness, 

6 That the maiden who can make and keep a 
bright fire will eventually find — and keep, too, 
I hope — a bright husband. What do you think 
of the truth of it V 

' A great deal,' answered Frere, quietly. 
' But I would alter it, and say that the maiden 
who can make and keep a bright fire, will 
eventually make — and keep too — a bright 
wife.' 

* Very good, Frere ; I think she would. 
Donna, bring the chess-board, dear ; we two old 
fogies must have a game near the fire until we 
are thoroughly warm. By the way, Frere, who 
are those Germans who have taken your old 
lodgings at Cook's? A funny, little, sharp- 
nosed man, and a tall, gaunt woman — his wife, I 
presume. I saw them in the shop, arranging the 
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terms, poor creatures ! So un-English they 
seemed, and so troubled/ 

* Who are they V I asked, all in a hurry, as 
usual. 

* They are musicians/ said Frere, ' and intend 
settling here ; he to teach the violin, she the 
piano. They are Germans, and they talk of giv- 
ing a concert next week. I'm very much afraid 
of its success in a place like Littleborough. 
Somehow, the poor are not patronised as the 
rich and prosperous are.' 

6 Then I would pretend to be a rich man and 
a, great if 1 were Who is he ?' I asked. 

6 Herr Hendersohn.' 

' If I were Herr Hendersohn, I would hold 
my head high, and walk as proudly as if I were 
e Paganini.' 

6 But the pride in itself alone would not do,' 
said Frere. 

* I don't know, Frere ; I have a great faith in 
.a little pride. It does wonders ; and, when one 
is gifted in any way, it is excusable. Don't you 
think so V 

' I don't want to think so,' said Frere, thought- 
fully. * Do you remember who says, " Man 
cannot compass aught so great as God's 
humility " V 
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Poor things, it may take off a little of the first 
strangeness.' 

' Yes, I will indeed, if I may.' 

'Go where you will, dear,' said my father. 
4 It's sure to be all right. I will come, if I can 
get off the meeting at night.' 

4 Thank you both very much,' said Frere, 
earnestly. 

So the next evening I sallied forth, in a very 
inquisitive frame of mind, to make acquaintance 
with the foreigners. 

'Frere,' I whispered, drawing back at the 
door, full of fun, ' must I speak in German ? I 
only know one sentence properly, and that is 
ordering dinner at a hotel. What shall I do V 

6 Whatever comes into your head and heart, 
Donna, please. Miss Blair, Madame Hender- 
sohn, Herr Hendersohn.' 

The room had quite a festive look, and its two 
occupants had an unmistakable air of un-at- 
home-ness. Madame Hendersohn was a tall, 
thin, grey-haired lady, with a small, pinched 
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lace, and a pink cap, with a great many flowers 
grouped together at the top, as no English hand 
could have grouped them; a short, limp silk 
dress, with more of the brownness of age than 
the blackness of its originality, and a pair of 
spotless white kid gloves, rather short in the 
hands, but a great contrast to the soiled cap 
and old, shabby dress. She sat on Frere's one 
easy-chair, which she immediately wanted to 
resign to me, and I sat down near her, when I 
had shaken hands with the very small, very 
funny-looking little man who stood by the fire, 
talking rapidly, with a foreign accent, and seem- 
ing to care very little whether he was attended 
to or not. 

My thoughts were so busy that I could say 
scarcely anything to Frau Hendersohn. * What 
a comical party we are!' I thought to myself; 
then, looking curiously round, my eyes met 
Frere's, and somehow — though I am sure he 
never meant it — there was a rebuke in his. 

It was very early to have tea, certainly, but 
I fancy poor Frere thought we should grow less 
stiff after it. So it came in then, nearly over- 
powering the small, young maid, who put the 
tray down with a very heavy sigh. To hide 
the reason of my smile, I said something as 



tertain as poor old Fran Hendersohn was that 
day, in those delicate gloves, which poor Frere 
always blamed himself for being the means of 
spoiling. 

Well, it was the funniest party, and I do not 
know which was the funniest part. Whether it 
was Frere's courteous handing of madame to 
the table, requesting her to make tea, and her 
forgetting for some little time to take off her 
gloves ; or the ceaseless flow of German-English 
kept up by Herr Hendersohn, unmoved by 
any untoward event. Whether it was Frere's 
duet with him — flute and violin; or madame's 
song, pitched at the very top of a thin, weak 
voice, unaccompanied, of course, as there was 
no piano there. Whether it was the little vio- 
linist's song, true and good, but pitiful in his 
intense excitement ; or Frere's solo on the flute, 
so gravely and seriously performed. Whether 
it was his request to be excused a song, on the 
plea, so simply and pleasantly given, that Miss 
Blair knew he sang out of tune even with the 
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piano, so it would be far more unbearable to 
hear it without ; or the ludicrous effect of Frere 
quietly assisting the small maid to lay the table 
for supper, letting her do it first, then, when she 
was gone, moving the things to make the table 
look as much as possible like other people's 
tables. I do not know, I say, which of these, or 
of many others, was the funniest part. My fa- 
ther was obliged to send an excuse after all ; so 
at last, when we separated, Frere sent home the 
maid who had come for me, and put on his 
great-coat. 

' Will you take my arm, Donna,' he said. 

'No, thank you. Oh, Frere, what a funny 
party we were !' 

' Thank you for the " we," Donna ; but I don't 
think you looked very funny. I think you were 
very kind and very pleasant.' 

' No, I was not. I was laughing in my heart 
at them.' 

* At the poor little German and his wife V he 
asked, gravely. 

* Yes, I was indeed. What a comical object 
she was !' 

' He is very fond of her.' 

' And she of him, I suppose V 

i Yes, I think so.' 



'He has shown me the portraits of his first 
and second wives; both pretty and young. 
•They both died of decline/ 

4 1 onlv wonder the third didn't decline too— 
beforehand' 

' Hush, Donna ; I don't like to hear you jest 
on such a subject.' 

' 1 wonder,' said I, not feeling at all inclined 
for gravity, * where JJein Berr got his coat. 
Was it of this centurv, think you V 

'It was a very quaint garment,' answered 
Frere, gently ; « but I am of Dr. Johnson's 
opinion, that if a man cannot get to heaven in a 
green coat, he can scarcely find his way thither 
in a grey one. What do you think V 

* I think this, Frere, that it does not* cost me 
one halfpenny more to make my dresses pretty, 
than it would to make them like my great- 
grandmother's.' 

' If the dresses had originally been your great- 
grandmother's, you would not find it so,' he 
answered, rather thoughtfully. 'By-the-by, 
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Donna, I suppose I must have quite a super- 
fashionable suit for this ball V 

That question was enough to tempt me to 
carry on the conversation solely and entirely on 
this ball ; and in the midst of my descriptions 
and anticipations — all brilliant with the glow of 
my own imagining — we reached home. 

Next morning all the bare walls in Little- 
borough were decoratqd with yellow handbills, 
announcing that a concert would be given * in 
the Assembly Rooms on the following Tuesday, 
to commence at eight o'clock, the programme 
to contain selections from Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, etc. Violin, Herr Hendersohn ; 
pianoforte, Madame Hendersohn. Carriages 
may be ordered at ten o'clock.' 

* We will go, of course,' said my father, as we 
stopped to read the bill. « The Littleburghers 
should encourage any attempt of this kind.' 

So, of course, I thought he would get the 
tickets, and very much surprised I was on the 
Monday afternoon to find he had not. He 
thought I had better call on madame ; he said 
it might cheer her up — he was always wanting 
everybody to be as cheerful as his dear old self. 

So I took my purse, and paid my visit to the 
frau. Even there, in her own room, she ap- 



said. * Pray excuse him ; a pupil must be his 
first consideration.' 

Poor old lady ! It was a very natural and 
ready speech, and in a kind of way I admired 
her for it, but it did not impress me so forcibly 
as it would have done if I had not happened to 
hear the little violinist's rapid raised tones as I 
came up the stairs, and the inner door opened 
and closed again hastily, as I rapped at the 
outer one. I have said I had no sense in those 
days, and, senselessly, at that moment — unfeel- 
ingly, too, as I knew — I longed to open that 
chamber door, and disclose the musician who was 
maintaining in his secrecy such a supernatural 
silence. 

' Have you sold nearly all your tickets, ma~ 
dame V I asked. 

' N — no ; we have plenty left yet. Did you 
hear that they were all gone V 

I could not confess that I had. I had, indeed, 
heard a very different report, but, of course, I 
did not tell her so. 
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* I daresay most people will pay at the door/ 
I suggested, 

' Just my husband's thoughts,' she answered, 
eagerly. * He tells me that, over and over ; and 
that, even if it is not very crowded, it will be 
sure to bring him many pupils.' 

' It is quite sure to do that,' I said, with con- 
fidence, ' Herr Hendersohn plays so beautifully. 
Will you give me two reserved tickets, please, 
and two unreserved V — I added that suddenly, 
determining that the servants should go too. 
* I hope the room will not be very full,' I said, 
with a queer impulse, as she nervously put the 
tickets into a pink . envelope. ' A crowded hall 
is so uncomfortable.' And then, smilingly, she 
led me down the stairs, and went back to release 
her captive husband. 

The first person I saw in the concert-room 
when I went in, rather grandly, on my father's 
arm, was Frere's juvenile maid, with a bewilder- 
ed expression on her small countenance, seated, 
very upright, at the back of the room, and 
beyond her an apparently interminable vista of 
empty benches. We took our seats without 
speaking, then looked into each other's faces. 
' Poor things !' was all my father said, and I 
spread my skirts out upon the seat, to fill up as 



of course,' muttered my father, as they passed 
on to the front seat. Then, at last, there was 
such a long pause that everybody gave up the 
idea of anybody else coming, and began to gaze 
expectantly at the platform. 

Frere told me afterwards that there were 
fifty in the room, but they looked fewer still in 
the long space. It did feel a little warmer 
when he came to us at last ; and how he did 
applaud the excited little violinist, whose music 
brought the silly tears to my eyes ! 

' Oh, Frere, it is beautiful !' I said ; ' and to 
have to play it to such a room !' 

4 To play as he plays must be happiness, how- 
ever many or however few may be listening ; at 
least, I think so, Donna/ 

Then he broke off, to spend all the strength 
he had in applauding madame, as she was 
gallantly led in by her little husband. True, 
her style was staccato, and we might have dis- 
pensed with a little of the superfluous use of the 
pedals, but the playing was correct. So, after 
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every piece, my father and Frere began and 
ended the applause, looking so pleased when 
their example was followed in the cold room 
behind. Before the concert was over, the 
school rose in a body, and marched out of the 
room, making a great noise and fuss, and bring- 
ing down my righteous wrath upon every 
vacant head among them. 

' Donna, why do you look so sad V asked my 
father, as we sat down again, after the national 
anthem. 

* There is something so pitiful in it all.' 

As we three passed out together, the little 
German joined us. 

* Thank you, thank you !' he whispered to 
Frere. * You more tickets sold than the print- 
er his own self. Now we are ready.' 

As he turned to beckon bis wife, I glanced at 
Frere for an explanation. 

' We are going to talk it over,' said he, laugh- 
ing, ' even at — keep your countenance — Bugley 
Banks. I have to tell him, Donna, that two 
more pupils are waiting for him. I'm sure you 
are glad.' 

* Very glad. Good night, Frere/ And father 
and I went home rather silently. 

I could not prevent my thoughts being very 



Later on that night, my father said, as we 
dismissed the subject of the concert, ' We must 
ask the Germans to come here, Donna. Show 
them as much kindness as you can, dear.' 

I determined that I would ; but the Rifle ball 
interfered. I was inventing a dress for the 
occasion, the trimming to be entirely on a new 
principle, and it took a long time and a good 
deal of earnest attention, while the important 
night approached. But, after all, the dress 
was effective, I thought, when I took a last 
look in my glass, as the cabman rang a lusty 
peal at the front door. My father looked at 
me with an admiring glance, which gave me a 
great deal of encouragement as to my future 
conquests, and I walked up the flower-lined 
staircase with a very lofty head. We paid our 
respects to the colonel of the corps, and strolled 
across the room. We stopped with the first 
group whom we knew, the Bourkes, and began 
to talk of the gay, bright scene. A dance was 
ending just then, and as Harry Bourke joined 
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his sisters he engaged me for the next. Did not 
I enjoy that first dance, in all the novelty and 
excitement, and in the anticipation of a delight- 
ful evening? When Harry left me with his 
sisters, my father again strolled up. 

' 1 think I may leave you here, Donna,' he 
said. * I daresay you will not sit much, and I 
can have a rubber, and join you presently. 
You will see Frere soon, I expect.' 

During the next quadrille I was so busy look- 
ing about me that I did not mind nobody hav- 
ing asked me to dance. The band alone was 
almost pleasure enough, I thought. Then a 
young rifleman, whom I knew, engaged me for 
a dance, and away we went, whirling to the 
merry tune. To say the room was fairyland to 
me would be but feebly to describe my opinion 
of everything. But after that no one seemed 
very eager for a dance with me. There I stood, 
or sat, looking round still, but with a dimness 
coming gradually over my happy excitement. 
The couples glided past me, and there I sat, 
with the eldest Miss Bourke (who was very 
passde indeed) an intense longing in my heart for 
Frere, or that some one — anyone — would come 
and break the long spell of this sitting. Every- 
body must notice, I thought, how I was neg- 
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towards u» with a scrutinising pair of eyes, 
while my heart leaped at the thought that my 
turn was coming at last. But he would pass on, 
and my heart would go down again into my so- 
little-trodden white boots. True, there were a 
great many more ladies present than gentlemen, 
but then I noticed that some girls danced con- 
stantly, and surely things might have been more 
equally shared. 

' 1 like looking on,' observed Miss Bourke, 
cheerfully. ' Look at that pretty girl in 
pink.' 

As if I should ! As if I cared for any pretty 
girl in pink ! But I was obliged to answer her 
with a ghastly attempt at a smile. I could feel 
how changed my face was growing; how the 
expectancy and happiness were going out of it ; 
and, from trying not to look as if I were watch- 
ing for a partner, my eyes assumed quite a glaz- 
ed appearance. Then my nose — I felt my 
anxiety and disappointment settling there in a 
crimson spot. Oh ! if it all ended by my nose 
growing red, then might I wish the slippery 
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boards to open, and swallow me with as much 
dispatch as possible. 

A movement was being made at last. Supper ! 
At the end of the room I caught sight of my 
father, making his way towards me. I felt I 
should almost hate my own father if he began 
to ask me questions about the dances I had had; 
yet how pleasant it was to see him! I was 
moving towards him with the crowd, when an 
old friend of his overtook me. 

' Donna, going in to supper alone ! That will 
never do. Take my arm.' 

Was I most mortified or most grateful ? He 
was an old married man, who had known me all 
my life ; so I put my hand in his ; and, when my 
father saw me do so, he took in some one else, 
and I never saw him again for hours. 

I did not enjoy my supper; somehow the 
romance was dying out of everything, and it 
was a positive effort to answer lightly the few 
remarks that were made to me. 

As my sturdy old friend led me back into the 
ball-room, the band was striking up again. 

* Engaged, of course, for this dance/ he as- 
serted, with a most provoking assurance. 

' N — no !' I stammered, looking once more 
yearningly round for Frere. 
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handsome young officer asked for the honour, I 
conceded it gladly and graciously. I danced 
three dances then — the final flicker of my lamp. 
After those three I sat once more — sat and sat ; 
and then my only feeling, as the time rolled on 
— no, crept on — was that of great thankfulness 
that Frere was not there to see my humiliation. 
And oh ! I did so wish to be at home, doing 
anything — even the thing I most disliked of all 
— only to be away from these hundreds of people 
who did not care for me. 

The band went on at its maddening pace, and 
the wearying couples passed me. At last my 
father came up for the last time, and asked me 
if I were willing to leave. 

I felt inclined to rush into his arms and kiss 
him for the suggestion, but I remembered that 
it would be unwise to publish my defeat, and so 
I said, indifferently, that I was quite ready, and 
took his arm, and turned my back upon the 
brilliant room — thankfully! 
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4 How strange it is that Frere never came,' 
father said, as we got out of the hubbub. 

4 Yes,' I answered, feebly, feeling glad of it, 
however strange it might be. 

4 He ought to have been there. Scores of 
ladies have sat all the evening, they were so 
gloriously in the majority. Have you enjoyed 
it greatly, dear?' 

4 It was a very brilliant ball, I think.' 

4 Yes ; but you look sadly tired. Make haste 
to bed, and don't get up to-morrow till sunset, 
if you can sleep. Good night, dear.' 

So ended my long-anticipated ball ; and such 
a wakeful night, or rather morning, followed it, 
that, partly from that cause, and partly from an 
indefinable feeling of shame, I did not make my 
appearance downstairs until dinner-time. Then 
I began to wonder again why Frere had not 
been at the ball last night, and to consult about 
it with my father. 

I felt so dull and good-for-nothing that I was 
obliged to take myself to task. 4 Now, Donna,' 
I said, 4 this is simply absurd. Do you think 
any sensible girl would waste the whole day 
after a ridiculous ball, as well as the whole day 
before it ? Besides,' I added, by way of post- 
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own opinion, I assumed a gay expression of 
countenance, the minute he came in with my 
father to supper. He had a sad look on his 
face, which I was rather pleased to see under 
the circumstances. 

' Oh, Frere, why weren't you at the ball V I 
asked, all in a hurry. 

'There were many reasons against it when 
the time came,' he answered, quietly. 

* How silly you were ! It was one of the best 
balls I ever saw.' 

' Only one of the best ! I expected you to tell 
me it was the very best, beyond compare.' 

' And so it was,' I went on, eagerly. * Now 
I come to think of it, it was the very best. I 
like balls, Frere.' 

' Of course you do,' he answered, kindly. 
* Tell me about it.' 

So I began to expatiate, and a glowing ac- 
count I gave him. If Frere were not firmly 
convinced in his own mind that I had been 
courted, flattered, and admired as much as, if 
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not more than, anybody there, and danced the 
whole night through ; I fear it was not owing to 
any deficiency in my highly coloured account. 

' Then you had a very happy as well as ex- 
citing evening, Donna V Frere asked, as I fin- 
ished, almost breathless, and he looked at me 
with his big brown eyes. 

' Well, I don't mean to say one's happiness 
entirely depends on a ball, more or less,' I re- 
plied, feeling almost uncomfortable ; ' but it is 
a good thing to go to a ball once in a way, 
Frere.' 

' And yet you noticed that I was not there V 

' Yes, I did wonder why you did not come, 
but I guessed that any trifle would turn you 
from your resolution. And then I knew,' I add- 
ed, mischievously, 'that you did not care for 
dancing with me.' 

' You know a good many things, Donna,' said 
Frere, with a queer little smile in his gentle 
eyes, ' so we can excuse one little mistake 
among them.' 

' What were you doing while we were dancing 
away, Frere V I asked, presently. 'Blowing 
your melancholy into your flute, like poor 
Moddle r 

'Very probably,' he answered, pleasantly; 



accordingly. 

'I daresay you had an amateur concert at 
Bugley Banks, and that Madame Hendersohn 
sang " Life let us cherish " like a lark — I mean, 
up in the skies.' 

' She is too ill to sing, I'm sorry to say,' said 
Frere, gravely. 

* 111 ! How is that?' 

' 1 don't know how it is. I told you she was 
ill last week, only I don't think you heeded, 
because the ball was in your head.' 

Frere did not say, ' filling your head,' though 
he might have done so with truth; and for a 
moment I felt ashamed of myself, as I answered, 

* I'm very sorry, really. I shall go and see 
her to-morrow. Now, Frere, come and sing.' 

What was the matter with him ? Each time 
he tried to begin, the notes refused to come. I 
never witnessed such an utter failure. 

* Frere, what is it V I asked, in astonishment, 
turning on the music-stool to look into his face. 

' I don't know/ he answered, with a nervous 
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trembling of his lips. < I am hoarse, I suppose.' 
< Has anything hurt you to-day V I inquired, 

still looking up into his face. 

' Do you think anything hurtful ever finds its 

way to Bugley Banks V he asked, with an effort 

at a smile. 

* / sometimes find my way there. Now just 
try once more.' 

'Please don't ask me. The notes will not 
come. Will you sing one song to me instead V 
' Oh, no, that is not at all fair.' 

* What is the matter with you, Frere V asked 
my father, looking up from his paper. 

* Nothing, thank you, only my voice shakes a 

little.' 

* And he wants me to do all the performing, 
while he placidly holds on the noiseless tenor of 
his way.' 

* Silly child.' 

* Really, Frere, I am not going to sing, while 
you sit idle and make comparisons, which are 
odious, between me and Frau Hendersohn, to 
my discomfiture.' 

' You will not sing, then f he asked, quietly. 

* No, thank you.' / 

When I bade him good night, noticing how 
pale and nervous he looked as he stood oppo- 



a word to him. One thing I determined upon 
that night; I would go and see madame the 
next morning, whatever should betide. I would 
do that one little thing which was not all 
frivolous. With that resolution, I bade my 
father good night. 

* Why, Donna,' he said, raising my face ten- 
derly, 'you look as melancholy as poor Frere. 
Have you, too, had a picture rejected, on which 
your hopes were fixed V 

* Has ho V I asked, falteringly. 

* Yes, this morning, poor fellow !' 

It was rather early for an orthodox call when 
I arrived at Madame Hendersohn's door. This 
time there was an unmistakable pupil grinding 
away, and I hesitated, but the little Herr came 
out to me very eagerly. 

* Madame V he repeated. < Ah ! yes, she will 
be delighted to see you ; so goot of you. My 
poor beloved !' 

He ushered me into the bed-room, where, in 
her frilled wrapper, she sat at a pleasant little 
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fire. I so well remember the look of her, poor 
old lady, while I settled myself opposite her, 
wondering unconsciously why she kept the grey 
curls in paper ; whether she reversed the order 
of things, and took them out at night. 

*I am so sorry to hear you have been ill, 
madame,' I began. 

'You are very kind,' she answered, rather 
feebly. 

* Indeed, no, I have been far otherwise, for I 
heard you were ill more than a week ago, but 
my head was so full of the ball that I fprgot all 
about it.' 

' And very naturally, too,' she said, kindly. 
'I was very ill indeed at that time; I hardly 
know what caused it ' 

She paused suddenly, and looked at me in a 
wistful sort of way. 

I guessed why she paused, so I ignored her 
unfinished sentence, and asked, ' Have you any- 
one to take good care of you, madame V 

6 Oh ! yes, my husband does everything ; he is 
so good to me, so tender/ 

' But then his pupils take him away. Has he 
a great many now V I asked, inquisitively. 

< Yes, for a beginning. Mr. Figgins has never 
tired of working in his behalf.' 
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English and ask for employment.' 

' Of course it is,' said I, hotly. * A musician* 
too ! Why, they ought to hasten to him, and be 
only too glad to ' 

* But they do not think so,' put in madame, 
gently, as I stopped ; * they will think more of 
Wilhelm, though, when they know him better. 
He is so very clever.' 

* Indeed they will,' I assented, warmly ; ' and I 
know a boy who wants to learn the violin ; he 
can ride in once a week for a lesson, and 
dine with us. Why did I never think of this 
before V 

6 Thank you for thinking of it now,' she said ; 

* and thank you, most of all, for coming to see 
me. I have seen no gentle female face since I fell 
ill. Will you excuse my not being dressed? 
Wilhelm does not mind it,' she added, shyly, as 
I laughed ; * but, indeed, I have not many dresses 
with me here. In fact,' she went on, as if she 
could not help calling forth a little sympathy, 

* I have not many anywhere just yet. Wil- 
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helm said when we were settled here I must 
have everything. He is so fond of seeing me 
look well, and he does not mind how hard he 
works for me.' 

Only with great difficulty could I keep back 
something that came into my eyes, as I remem- 
bered the old silk and the white gloves. 

6 We have not prospered very greatly as yet,' 
continued the old lady, looking rather thought- 
fully into the fire; 'but I think it is coming 
gradually. Wilhelm says it comes in rapid 
steps. But at first ' — and her voice fell into a 
low, tremulous tone — * it was so hard, and the 
town was so cold, that I grew fretful, and made 
Wilhelm sad — poor Wilhelm! But, since the 
concert, things have changed, as he said they 
would, and I think this illness of mine is the last 
spot of the darkness.' 

' The concert was very pleasant,' said I, with 
rather a spasmodic gulp. 'A concert-room is 
scarcely ever fuller than that in Littleborough ; 
but, unmusical as we are, we had taste enough to 
appreciate that treat Herr Hendersohn gave us.' 

' 1 think they liked it,' madame said, brighten- 
ing all over her face, * though there were not 
very many there. So many people bought 
tickets and did not go.' 



Mr. Figgins sold fifty tickets to people who 
were not able to go. Of course, in one re- 
spect, their absence did not signify ; but it was 
a pity/ 

Fifty people in Littleborough bought tickets 
on the understanding that they would not be 
used ! How could I credit it ? A light broke 
gradually upon me as I tried to make it clear 
to myself, and then the tears did come indeed. 
Ah ! what wonder Frere could not afford to go 
to that ball ? 

< Another good thing came to us too/ 
said madame, quietly, pleased at the interest 
and sympathy she saw in my face. * God 
always makes it light when we come to a very 
dark part. In the very darkest part of my illness, 
when the heaviest thought I had was how a 
doctor's bill would fret poor Wilhelm, now that we 
could not pay it, there came a letter sent by God — 
you call it a godsend — a bank-note for ten pounds 
from some one, it said inside, who had had pleas- 
ure to the value of that in hearing Herr Hender- 
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sohn. Dear mademoiselle, I keep that writing 
near me always.' 

'Will you show it to me?' I asked, very 
humbly. 

4 It is a lady's writing. God bless her for it !' 
she said, as she handed the paper to me quite 
tenderly. 

A lady ! Certainly it was like a lady's hand, 
but I saw through the disguise. I knew and 
recognised every letter, unlike as they were to 
Frere's usual odd, bold handwriting. I gave it 
back to her just as tenderly. 

' Do you know it V she asked, eagerly. 

' I do not know any lady in Littleborough who 
writes like that,' I answered ; and then I felt so 
disinclined to talk more, and so eager to carry 
out a scheme which had entered my head, that 
I left her. 

When my father came home, we had a long dis- 
cussion, which ended so satisfactorily that, before 
the early twilight had set in next day, Madame 
Hendersohn was installed in a large easy-chair 
in our cheerful drawing-room; the best bed- 
room was prepared for her, and various nour- 
ishing condiments ready for her especial 
benefit. 

* Herr Figgins will be so astonished,' said the 



damaged, he thinks/ 

When I heard he was gone, when I felt that 
he could not come in as of old ; there came down 
upon me the weight that had hung above me 
when he bade me good-bye, looking so pale and 
ill. What would I not have given then to have 
had him back, if only to sing when he asked me, 
and to tell him I was sorry he could not do so ? 
I had been so careless, so cold and hard, while 
he was sad and suffering. 

Madame Hendersohn recovered her strength 
very slowly, but she grew talkative and cheer- 
ful, and told me many a funny story, in the long 
hours we sat together. Her husband spent every 
evening with us, generally bringing his violin. 
Sometimes I accompanied him ; and the quick, 
sharp corrections he gave me did me a great 
deal of good. Sometimes madame accompanied 
him, and I would sit idle, while my sad thoughts 
wandered to Frere, and I wondered when he 
was coming home with his slighted picture. 

One afternoon, after I had made madame com- 
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fortable on her bed, to rest until tea-time, and 
while I stood at the drawing-room fire, trying 
to make up my small mind to go out, the front 
bell rang. 

* There is a visitor/ I said, impatiently ; * now 
I cannot go.' 

It was not at all the kind of visitor I expect- 
ed, and I started at sight of Frere's brave, 
patient face. I made him sit down on my own 
low chair, and I stood opposite him, gazing into 
his face. 

* Frere, where is your picture V 

6 1 sold it, Donna. I met with a picture- 
dealer who bought it.' 

* At half the original price, I suppose V 

* For four pounds,' he answered, quietly. 

* And what did you mark it when you first 
sent it up V 

6 Ten guineas.' 

The answers were so quiet to my eager 
questioning ! 

* Then why did you sell it for four pounds V 
6 Because I — wanted the ready money.' 

I slipped down until I was kneeling on the 
rug, then I folded my arms upon his knees, 
looked up into his face, and spoke very earnestly*. 

'Frere, when I went to that ball, nobody 



because you were not there. It was all un- 
true ! I have such a small, small mind, and 
I was such a hypocrite that night ! You never 
thought what a sly hypocrite I was. I know 
now why you could not go.' 

' Those people must have had no taste,' said 
Frere, absently, because I paused. 

* And after that,' I went on, my voice lowered, 
* I heard of noble things done by a good man — 
a man so good that he never knew when he did 
noble things — and I love him, oh, I love him so !' 

Frere's face grew pale as death, and he bent 
it a little lower towards me as I went on. 

* He could not go to this ball, Frere, because 
he loved others better than himself; and now 
I want him to know how others love him — how 
I love him better than all the world — all the 
world. Oh ! Frere, will you forgive me V 

He did not mention forgiveness, but his glad 
words haunt me sometimes even now, though 
we have been married for so many, many years. 
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ALTHOUGH I only professed to come to 
Rosscaime on a month's visit, and although 
I felt quite sure my two maids were getting lazy 
and self-indulgent with nothing to do at my 
own cottage, there I stayed week after week. 
It was a pleasant place to stay at, though there 
was no lady at its head (except when I was 
there), and I think there ought to be one in 
every household, from the viceregal lodge to the 
very lowest cabin in the country. But, besides 
that, there is something else odd about Ross- 
caime, for the gentleman at its head is neither 
its possessor nor its heir. Poor Tev ! I always 
feel vexed about it, because I love the lad so 
well. But he never is vexed — not he! Of 
course he is now looked up to as the master, 
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turns Tev out. * Trevor Bradford, Esquire, of 
Eosscairne,' just now, * justice of the peace, 
deputy-lieutenant, and sheriff for the County of 
Fermanagh;' but then to be only a kind of 
farmer, I suppose, with a small income ; and to 
settle down on that old farm which is his only 
share of the wide estate of Eosscairne. 

Well, it aggravates me to think of it, for some- 
how Tev has won himself a place in my heart 
which the child can never reach. 

I was sitting on the south terrace, looking 
over the wide, wild, sunny scene of lake and 
mountain. The sparkling shimmer of the sunlight 
played on the calm waters of the Lough, of which 
Tev is so much afraid, because of little Willie's 
wandering, dreamy habits. I had sat alone 
longer than usual, for we had visitors at Eoss- 
cairne, and their pursuits were too energetic 
and too restless for me ; besides which, I did not 
often find a solitude which either Tev or Willie 
did not break in upon. I supposed they were 
with the Elliots, for Mrs. Elliot required a good 
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deal of Tev's attention, and the girls naturally 
expected it. I fancied that they did not con- 
sider him quite so devoted as they had been 
accustomed to find gentlemen who entertained 
young lady guests at their bachelor homes, but 
1 thought I had never seen him so anxious to 
make guests linger. I wished I could be more 
glad to see it, for Reby Elliot was really a very 
pretty, gentle, refined girl ; and I longed to see 
him win a wife he loved, and bring her to the 
beautiful house above Lough Erne. The house, 
I always felt, would have been perfect if it had 
had the brightening, softening influence of a 
lady's management and presence. 

Thinking this, I tried to be glad when I saw 
Tev linger with Reby on the lake shore, or 
row her — at her gentle, timid request — upon 
its waters, or ride beside her down the old 
shadowy avenue. Yet there was always some- 
thing to prevent my feeling really glad; and 
when Nora drove her mother and me after them, 
or lured me out upon the lake in a boat she 
rowed entirely herself, I felt that I could not 
answer the bright, quizzical smile with which she 
watched them, or respond to the piquant little 
asides she uttered for my amusement. I could 
not help feeling that Tev really meant it at last, 



same brightening, softening influence of a lady's 
management and presence in his house, he only 
laughed, and said 1 brought all that was needed. 
I, with my old-fashioned tastes and superan- 
nuated ideas ! I told him only a wife could 
brighten and embellish his house, and then he 
said, with his old obstinacy, that it was not his 
house, and that it was too soon to look out for a 
wife for Willie. So aggravating he could be 
when he liked. 

But that same aggravation used to amuse me 
greatly when it was directed towards Mrs. El- 
hot. Most delicate were her hints that it would 
be well for Tev to secure a beautiful and 
well-bred wife ; and most cool were his requests 
for further advice on the subject. If I had been 
twenty years younger, I could not have better 
enjoyed his delicious misconception of her drift ; 
and to this day, though I have studied the 
matter deeply, I cannot tell whether it was fun 
or earnestness. 
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I was pondering this very subject when he 
came to me on the south terrace. Like me, he 
was dressed for dinner, so could afford to linger 
there until the second bell should summon us ; 
and, as usual, Willie and the greyhound were at 
his heels. How fond the child was of escaping 
from Charity, his nurse, and following his uncle 
Tev, the loving, kind young guardian, whose 
whole life seemed to me to be devoted to the 
boy. 

< Oh ! auntie,' cried Willie, leaning with his 
elbows on my knees, and looking up into my 
face, < me and Tev ' (the child, not remarkable 
for the perfection of his grammar, never spoke 
of Tev save as an elder brother, and I am sure 
never thought of him otherwise) 'have been 
telling stories under the cedar, and he said all 
the fairies were like Reby.' 

'I have not a doubt of it,' I put in, drily. 
' Where are the girls now, Tev?' 

' Resting, I presume, Aunt Bona, or dressing, 
or both,' he answered. ' Take care, Willie. 
Where are you going?' 

< Only down the garden, Tev ; mayn't I V 

* No, not alone, dear. Oh ! Aunt Bona,' Tev 
added, impatiently, as the child stopped on his 
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* But I cannot help it. The remembrance of 
a child's death which I witnessed here, will 
haunt me until Willie is old enough to guard 
himself. I cannot help being always anxious 
about him.' 

i I'm sure there is no occasion for it, dear, 
while he has such a maid as Charity ; she does 
not voluntarily let him leave her sight.' 

* No ; I have great confidence in Charity,' 
replied Tev, with a fatherly anxiety which I 
often noticed in him. 

« Did you and Reby and Mrs. Elliot enjoy 
your row V I ask, presently. 

'Very much. Reby said she enjoyed most 
her mother's enjoyment — she always thinks of 
others' pleasures before her own.' 

* Oh, indeed !' said I ; but the two words did 
not express half what I meant, and Tev only 
smiled as he went on. 

'I took them round and showed them the 
little bay, just beyond the park, which always 
makes me so careful in not letting Willie go 
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beyond the boundary. The very look of the 
place made Reby shudder. Where did you and 
Nora go, aunt V 

* 1 didn't care for a walk, and fancied Nora 
would go with you ; but, instead of that, she 
took a long, rambling excursion by herself. She 
has been miles away, over the bogs, and has 
discovered some miserable little cabin, in the 
very middle of one of them, where a woman is 
lying ill on some straw. She had to creep into 
it on her hands and knees, she says ; and while 
she went through what she called the entrance 
hole, the place was in utter darkness. Nora 
seems to think you are to blame for having 
such a wretched dwelling on your land, Tev : 
but I tell her those people acknowledge no 
landlord/ 

'Never mind telling her anything about it, 
Aunt Bona,' interrupted Tev, carelessly; 'she 
would blame me just the same ; and, if it pleases 
her, I'm sure it doesn't hurt me/ 

' I like Nora very much, Tev/ 

That was just all I said, and yet he turned 
away as bored as if I had inflicted on him an 
hour's harangue about the girl in whom he could 
not, or would not, take any interest. 

* You like her sister better V I ventured, pre- 



or anxiety ; don't you, Aunt Bona V 

'No/ 

Tev tossed back his hair with a laugh. 

'We don't agree in this as we do in most 
things, auntie ; but I think you must own that 
Eeby is tenderly and consistently kind to 

Willie/ 

' Yes, she is,' I answered, drily; * so is Nora/ 
* Nora !' echoed Tev, folding his arms as ho 
lounged on the stone balustrade before me, and 
looked at me with quizzical eyes. ' Why, only 
this morning Nora brought him in covered with 
mud. She had been teaching him to jump in 
the little bog, and, of course, he had fallen into 
the water, instead of jumping over it. I never 
heard of such a heedless, random trick for a 
young lady ; did you V 

'Never/ I returned, gravely; 'but I fancy 
she will not do it again, for she has had a terri- 
ble scolding. In one of her own leaps she let 
her Galway cloak fall into one of the bog pools* 
too, and spoiled it for ever. She says she left 
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it drying on the turf a dark chocolate colour/ 

* She is most random/ said Tev, curtly, i and 
rebellious, too — even against her mother.' 

* I wonder who, having any spirit, would not 
rebel against Mrs. Elliot?' I said, knowing that 
I was not inculcating a good principle, but not 
caring much, because, you see, I had no chil- 
dren of my own. 

< Charity says that Nora makes Willie quite 
unmanageable/ said Tev; 'you heard her say 
it.' 

' Charity /' I echoed, with unmistakable con- 
tempt in my voice. * The child need not be 
blamed for rebelling a little at Charity's man- 
agement. Dear me ! if she had her own way, 
he would never leave these straight gravel 
walks. He is not unmanageable by you, Tev, 
or by me, or by Nora herself, which is the best 
sign of all. I like Nora/ I added, conclu- 
sively. 

' I like Reby, Aunt Bona/ said Tev, as con- 
clusively. 

We had sat for a few minutes in silence to- 
gether there, when Reby Elliot sauntered out 
to us. Very pretty she looked, certainly, in her 
dinner-dress, and I was very sorry to see it. 

The sunshine fell full upon her fair face and 



on the lough, speaking in the gentle, soothing 
way which Tev felt so attractive, when sudden- 
ly we heard a rush behind us, and Nora darted 
round the corner of the house, with Willie after 
her at full speed. Laughing and out of breath, 
Nora ran round to put me and my seat between 
her and her little pursuer, and then — laughing 
so irresistibly that I, for one, joined in like any 
child — she dodged him round and round me, 
until he grew obstreperous in his glad excite- 
ment. Then she surrendered, and, allowing 
herself to be caught by Willie's eager little 
hands, dropped the long white dress which she 
had held round her as she ran, and sat down at 
my feet upon the terrace steps. Willie, unwill- 
ing to release his captive, held her round the 
neck from behind, and pressed unmercifully her 
lately-dressed hair. Tev drew back with eye- 
brows raised. Whether Nora saw it or not, I 
do not know ; she only turned and whispered 
mysteriously to Willie that Charity had come, 
and < he must not keep her out, or she would get 
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a chill, because there was so little warmth about 
her/ 

* Mr. Willie, it seems no use to dress you now,' 
began Charity, in a voice of most respectful 
emphasis. 'You have been into the yards 
again, sir. Please to come to your tea.' 

I could see that Nora was quietly holding him 
back by his tunic ; but she looked perfectly un- 
conscious of either his presence or Charity's. I 
could not help laughing a little, though I felt 
sorry that the girl should always do these re- 
bellious things before Tev. 

'Come sir, please,' said Charity again, more 
emphatically. 

But still Nora held him, while Tev's eyes 
darkened rather angrily. 

'Willie dear/ murmured Eeby, bending and 
kissing his hot little forehead, 'you will not 
keep Charity waiting longer, will you V 

Still Nora held him, and still looked away 
over the lake, as if she did not know that he 
was there. And Tev's lips were tight, and 
I — I could not venture to speak, for fear of 
laughing. 

Softly bending lower still, Reby took the 
child's hand and drew him away, leading him 
with a smile to his nurse. And Nora, having 
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* Do you V rejoined Nora, with comic aston- 
ishment. 

' Yes ; you ought not to do so.' 

' That specimen of Charity is a perfect Frank- 
enstein to me. Have you read " Frankenstein," 
Aunt Bona V 

She tossed back her dishevelled head care- 
lessly to address me, and, when I told her that I 
knew that very uncomfortable story, she laughed 
heartily. 

' Then don't you think that nurse is just such 
a haunting incubus as Frankenstein V 

< flush, Nora dear,' interposed Reby, quietly ; 
' this is hardly fair to Charity. I like her, be- 
cause she is so unremittingly watchful over dear 
little Willie/ 

'Unremittingly watchful — as a basilisk,' re- 
joined Nora, impatiently, as she rose. 

Tev rose too, a little unwonted pride in the 
gesture. 

* The grounds about here so dangerously bor- 
der the lake,' said he, 'that it is necessary for 
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some one to be unremitting in keeping watch 
over the child.' 

* Couldn't he have a bodyguard only,' laughed 
Nora, petulantly, ' without a perpetual sentinel 
in his path V 

' If I think Charity's vigilance necessary, and 
Aunt Bona does, too,' added Tev, toning down 
his hot reply by the reference to me, < I hope 
you will not blame me for not heeding your 
prejudice, Nora.' 

* I do,' she answered, a flash in her eyes which 
seemed to me half real pain ; ' but, then, I have 
done so for such a long time that the sensation, 
however distressing to you, cannot be new.' 

' Will you go in and smooth your hair a little, 
Nora dear?' asked Reby, thoughtfully, as we 
turned to the house. < You will just have time 
before the bell rings.' 

' I should not,' replied Nora, deliberately ; ' for 
that automaton of a butler would ring exactly 
when I had taken my hair all down. I believe 
he has made an arrangement with himself to 
circumvent me at every opportunity, by sum- 
moning me to meals whenever I am not 
ready.' 

< Our servants all seem to be unfortunate 
enough to dissatisfy you,' remarked Tev, with- 



servants V 

i They are not faithful to ine ; they are of no 
value to me,' answered the girl, with a quick im- 
patience which was not all carelessness ; *so I 
would dismiss everyone, and have nothing but 
colossal young footmen in canary, and beautiful 
young maids in blue, that would make the ser- 
vants' hall a cheerful picture-gallery. And I 
would take all the visitors in to see that, just 
as the fossil housekeeper here takes visitors 
in to that sarcophagus she calls the picture- 
gallery.' 

* Oh, Nora, Nora,' pleaded Keby, * you are so 
heedless of what you say. Aunt Bona, please to 
stop her.' 

Nora bent her face to mine, her eyes brimming 
over with laughter. I kissed the ironical lips 
involuntarily ; but strange to say though I so 
often regretted her random, artificial words, I 
never cared to stop her. Dearly as I longed for 
Tev to love her, I knew that if he did so, he 
must love her as she was, for I could see that she 
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would not, through that whole visit, show herself 
to him save in this careless mood. 

* There's the bell !' exclaimed Nora, as we 
reached the hall. * I am so glad that I have no 
time for further adornment.' 

'You will vex poor mamma, I fear,' her sister 
whispered, not quite aloud. 

* Not I, so long as her faultless elder daughter 
sits, opposite her ; besides, I'm bound to vex her 
now and then, or she would forget my very 
existence.' 

There was in the light voice a strange tone 
of regret, which made me look searchingly 
into her face to see how much of this she 
meant ; but the dark, restless eyes, which were 
so hard to understand, had wandered to Tev's 
face, and were watching, simply in amusement, 
the glance of admiration with which he follow- 
ed her sister's elegant, gliding figure. I felt 
put out for the whole evening. - It was a very 
ungrateful feeling, I know, because I had no 
pain to bear ; but some little things will put me 
out, however much I try not to let them. 

The girls and I were playing croquet. I 
(who know nothing at all of the game, and 
never should play it if I did) was but an un- 
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turned to wait for him, even Nora. 

< Where is Willie V he asked. 

His sudden question startled us all a little, 
though the next moment we felt inclined, to 
laugh at it. 

* Sure to be with Charity,' returned Nora, care- 
lessly. ' He is scarcely ever away from her.' 

* I have not seen him since lunch,' I said. 

' We left them playing in the garden when 
we went to drive,' added Reby, with a gentle 
anxiety in her face. * Why are you alarmed V 

'Because I met Charity at the park gates 
looking for him,' said Tev, evidently pleased at 
the sympathy she showed ; * and it has made me 
foolishly nervous, I suppose. I will go and seek 
him.' 

* So will I,' returned Reby, readily ; * I, too, 
shall not be happy until he is found. He was 
quite safe when we went, so I hope you will not 
make yourself anxious.' 

* Tev doesn't deserve to live on a magnificent 
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lough,' said Nora, throwing away her ball ; * it is 
a perpetual nightmare to him.' 

* It is very shallow here, is it not V inquired 
Eeby, her face full of real concern. 

* Yes, just below the gardens,' answered Tev, 
quietly; 'but there are spots in the grounds, 
below which it flows deep and treacherous — I 
showed you one of them, you remember — and 
the remembrance of these places is, as Nora 
somewhat strongly expresses it, a perpetual 
nightmare to me.' 

* No wonder,' said Reby, with a little shudder. 
•* Let us all go and seek Willie.' 

She and Tev walked away together, while 
Nora stood against the great cedar, idly watch- 
ing them. But when she had seen them turn 
out of sight, she started up, her dark eyes all 
aflame. 

'Aunt Bona, where is the boy?' she cried. 
' Oh, where is he V 

' My dear,' I said, a little amused, and a good 
deal astonished, 'you are as bad as Tev. I 
believe Charity has found him before now. He 
often tries to elude her, but never succeeds for 
many minutes together, unless, of course, he is 
with Tev or with us.' 

12 



understand any reason for the feeling; and I, 
too, strolled restlessly towards the lake. 

Half an hour after we had left the croquet- 
ground, the bell summoned us to dinner, and, 
more for the sake of questioning each other 
than anything else, I think, we gathered in the 
hall. Tev, still in his morning dress, hurried in 
from the out-buildings, his face dark and trou- 
bled. Mrs. Elliot came downstairs, asking a 
hundred different questions at once. Reby en- 
tered, flushed and tired, and stood at the win- 
dow, crying quietly. Nora never appeared at 
all. 

One or two of us made a pretence of eating, 
but Tev could not; and with a voice that 
shook, despite his effort to check it, he begged 
us to excuse him, and at once went out again. 
Reby, throwing a light cloak over her shoulders, 
strolled out upon the terrace, and walked rest- 
lessly to and fro. I did not feel it at all incum- 
bent on me to stay and entertain Mrs. Elliot, sa 
I, too, wandered again about the park until 
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dusk. All the servants were out then, and, 
whichever way I turned, I met some eager 
searcher. At last, standing a moment to look 
down upon one of the boat-houses, I saw Nora 
come out of it alone, and herself wheel down to 
the water the little boat which she delighted 
to row. I watched her take her seat in it, 
and push it from shore, slowly, smoothly, and 
steadily; and then I suddenly felt that some 
one else was watching her, too. 

* Tev, why did we never think of the boats 
before?' 1 said. 

* One has been out an hour,' replied Tev, still 
watching Nora, with drawn brows, * but I have 
had it in the other direction. Why should she 
row in that direction, unless she herself has 
taught Willie to take the very way he is for- 
bidden to go.' And then he broke off in his 
bitter speech, and senselessly began to blame 
Nora for going alone. 

* I cannot stay in the house any longer, sir,' 
said the old butler, who met us as we turned 
again towards the house, 

* Has no one returned with tidings V ques- 
tioned Tev, sharply, in his fear. 

'No, sir; though all have been back to the 
house since you left, except Corrigan. He has 
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* One is away, sir. We cannot find the little 
one you lend Mr. Willie, when you take him to 
fish; and,' added the old man, his own voice 
shaking, as he met his master's eager eyes, * it 
was there this morning.' • 

i Come down to {he boat-house, Tev,' I said, 
as calmly as I could in my new fear. 

Just as we reached the lake shore, advancing 
slowly on the waters, we saw the little boat 
which we had watched some time before ; but 
Nora was not rowing now ; she sat in the stern, 
holding in her arms a little figure, wrapped in a 
boat-rug. Corrigan was rowing. I shall never 
forget the agony I read on Tev's face, as the 
boat came leisurely in. I shall never forget 
how hard it was to keep him still beside me on 
the pebbly shore. Nor shall I ever forget the 
shadow of disappointment which fell over Nora's 
face when she saw him. 

The boat drew up, and Tev had his arms out- 
stretched, though he did not even seem to see 
Nora. Very tenderly and gently she laid her 
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burden in them, and then Tev, bending his 
troubled face upon the child's cold and motion- 
less one, carried him in. 

'.Go quickly, Aunt Bona, you will be needed,' 
cried Nora, clasping her hot, tired hands; -I 
think his life is given back. Oh, how merciful 
God is to the little ones !' 

I left the girl standing there, tired and wet ; 
her big, dark eyes filled with unutterable grati- 
tude ; but through those next few hours of keen 
anxiety and doubt, she did not come near us, 
while her sister moved softly about the room 
where the child lay ; now kissing him, now weep- 
ing over him, and now tending him gently and 
tenderly. 

By the early morning all our fears were over. 
The physician left him, prescribing only warmth 
and quiet ; and we felt that our little one was 
spared to us. 

Several days had passed, and Willie was 
among us once more. There was no vigilance 
required now to prevent the restless little feet 
from wandering into danger. He hardly requir- 
ed the constant loving care with which he was 
surrounded. Reby was sitting upon the grass 
beside the little carriage in which he had been 



ling she had discovered in the bog. Mrs. Elliot 
was in the house, napping. 

* Nora is detaining you rather long, Aunt Bona. 
I hope you are not tired,' said Reby, gently 
raising her blue eyes to me. 

' Tev,' cried Willie, pleadingly, * carry me 
down to the lake.' 

'No, dear,' replied Trevor, with a shudder, 
which I now always remarked when the child 
mentioned the water, * not to-day.' 

* Reby, carry me,' the child then urged. 

' Oh no, Willie dear,' she answered, gently, * I 
cannot do so.' 

4 Nora will,' he added, confidently, as Nora 
came up to us in her walking-dress. 'Nora, 
carry me down to the shore.' 

* Certainly,' she said, raising the little wasted 
figure tenderly, and holding him in her arms ; 
' will you wait for me a few more minutes, auntie ? 
Reby, will you run in to mamma ? She was call- 
ing you, and I knew I should not be a sufficient 
substitute.' 
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* Nora, please to leave Willie with us,' began 
Tev, almost sternly, as Reby went to the house, 
and Nora prepared to descend the steps : * I wish 
to keep him from the water, not lead him to it.' 

* But I will not fish, Tev,' entreated the child ; 
' I won't indeed.' 

Somehow I felt greatly relieved to hear him 
say even those few words touching on that 
wretched past day. I wanted the subject spoken 
of; it had been so carefully avoided by every- 
one since. I should myself always speak, even 
of sad things like those ; bringing them out of 
the clouds of mystery and secresy, I think, takes 
a good deal of the gloom away ; but then, I dare- 
say, that is an old-fashioned notion.' 

4 Put him down, please, Nora,' said Tev, more 
gently. * You shall go with me to fish, dear, 
whenever you like, but not alone. I have lock- 
ed up all my fishing-rods, too.' 

* And cannot Reby get them V 

6 If Reby wants one, she shall have it at any 
time,' answered Tev, promptly. 

'But cannot she get one for me?' inquired 
Willie, raising himself a little in Nora's arms, 
* like she did before V 

I shall never forget the strange, sudden 
jsilence which fell among us, and yet it could 



you never came, Tev.' 

* Willie,' said Trevor, his face full of a dark, 
stern wrath, • who told you that V 

< Reby told me, Tev.' 

* And who,' asked Tev, in a voice of intense, 
suppressed passion, * gave you the fishing-rod 
out of my room V 

< Reby. Didn't you know, Tev V 

4 And where was I? Where were we all?' 
continued Trevor, his strong, nervous fingers 
tight upon the back of the seat. 

* I don't know,' answered the child, gazing at 
him, curiously ; * nobody was about but me and 
Reby, and I fished a good while, Tev.' 

' Nora,' said Tev, raising his stern, white face 
to hers, * for Heaven's sake, tell me more. Is any 
part of what I have heard true V 

' Corrigan found Willie, as you know, Trevor,' 
said Nora, with a new gentleness in her voice, as 
she read his pain : * Corrigan rescued him, as you 
know, after he fell, but could not climb the as- 
cent from the little bay with Willie in his arms, 
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nor could he swim home with him ; so he sat 
there, nursing him, and shouting for help ; and 
when I rowed round there, of course I heard him, 
and took the boat in. Corrigan himself told you 
how the fall must have happened/ 

* Yes,' replied Tev, shortly ; and then he turned 
away, with a look almost like death upon his face ; 
and we saw him no more all that day. 

I was sitting on my favourite seat upon the 
south terrace at Rosscairne. Tev's guests were 
leaving him upon the morrow, and so I felt that 
I must not stay long in my solitude on that last 
evening. The two girls were sitting under the 
great cedar, each with a book. Both seemed a 
little sad at leaving, bat 1 could not judge how 
deep the feeling might be. Reby knew nothing 
of the discovery Trevor had made, or else she 
would surely have hastened from Rosscairne 
before. 

Tev, who had been standing talking with them, 
sauntered on to me ; but, when he reached me, 
he had nothing to say, it seemed, and only loung- 
ed against the arm of my garden-chair, looking 
out, as I was doing, across the golden waters of 
Lough Erne, above which the sunset sky spread 
gorgeously. 
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*I forget,' replied Tev, much less as if he 
did forget, than as if he did not choose to re- 
member. 

* Don't you still think,' I said (and I think I 
acted it all very cleverly, though I would not say 
so if there were anyone else to say it for me), 
* that Reby Elliot is a very pretty girl, and very 
gentle and soothing ? And don't you like a girl 
who never ruffles you, and never excites you to 
anger or anxiety. Has she not always been — 
as you said — tenderly and consistently kind to 
Willie V 

Tev did not answer, and I dared not look in 
his face. 

6 And though I still like Nora, as I did then,' 
I went on, placidly, * I quite agroe with you that 
she is random and heedless; and has, before now, 
brought Willie to grief by jumping with him 
in the bog-, and encouraging him to rebel against 
Charity. Oh! I do see now a great deal to 
object to in Nora ; you have opened my eyes, 
Tev.' 
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'Aunt Bona,' he said at last, with a smile 
that had an unusual sadness in it, 'I begin 
to think there is a mischievousness that is not 
harmful, and a sympathy that is not — sincere/ 

* Tev,' I went on, coolly, * have you asked Reby 
Elliot to be your wife V 

'No.' 

The answer was sharp as well as short. 

* But you are leaving it very late, dear boy. 
They go quite early to-morrow. What will you 

dof 

* I will do as I have always tried to do, Aunt 
Bona. I have Willie's property and life in trust, 
and I will care for both.' 

* And nothing more, Tev, even if the wife you 
win would be your helper in this work V 

* People all say this is a beautiful place,' re- 
marked Tev, as he looked around rather wearily 
upon the wide and sunny prospect ; * and they 
will not remember, when they tell me so, that it 
is not my own. But, Aunt Bona, I should like 
to be loved, independent of it ; not for its sake. 
And so — ' 

4 And so ' — I thought in my own heart, as he 
did not say anything more — * and so you will not 
ask Reby Elliot ; and perhaps my own long wish 
will be fulfilled, after all/ 



so I determined to go out and enjoy the mag- 
nificent scene. I, too, was going home upon 
the morrow — if Tev would let me — and I should 
like to remember the perfect beauty of this last 
evening. 

Walking slowly, in the fair, sweet moonlight, 
I thought over many tilings, and ended with the 
wish that, when I was away from Rosscairne, I . 
could feel that Tev had another companion — a 
nearer, dearer, truer one. Not that I could ever 
be anything but true to him in weal or woe, but 
I mean more truly a companion for him, such a 
one as — however dear we may make all the re- 
lations of life — only a wife could be. 

I stood to take one farewell glance, wishing 
there was such a view from my own cottage gar- 
den, when Nora came up to me very quietly. 

* Where have you been, dear V I asked, for I 
saw that she had not come through the drawing- 
room window as I had done. 

'I've been down to the lake shore, auntie,* 
for the last time — I could not help it ; I thought 
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that such a lovely night might never come again.' 
'And do you think so now, dear V I asked, 
reading something in her shy, sweet face. Tev 
always says I am a good guesser ; and I am 
very proud of it ; for is it not Miss Austen who says 
there is talent in a lucky guess ? 
' No, auntie,' answered Nora, softly. 
< Where is Tev V 

* In the house. He went in to mamma, but he 
said I might stay out a few minutes with you. 
Why, here he is !' 

And when Tev came up, and looked from me 
% to Nora with a certain new and wonderful glad- 
ness filling his eyes, I said, 

* Tev, Charity told you long ago that Nora 
made Willie quite unmanageable.' 

I never heard a heartier laugh in all my life 
than Tev s, nor a shyer one than Nora's. 

' And, Nora,' I said, for I did not seem to want 
any words to tell me that all was to be according 
to my dearest wish, * will the old servants all be 
dismissed, my dear V 

* Yes, Aunt Bona,' she answered, with her old 
saucy smile, * if you dismiss them, not without. 
Oh! what mad and wilful things I have said, 
haven't I ? Just to — to show that I didn't care 
about anything of TevV 



love that had been growing within her heart for 
Trevor. 

4 Don't you think, Tev,' I then asked him, 
4 that you are acting with a little fickleness? 
You confessed to me long ago that you loved 
Reby best.' 

' Aunt Bona,' returned Tev, with sudden, anxi- 
ous earnestness, as he laid one hand on Nora's, 
< I felt always that I ought to do so, because she 
was so gentle and tender to Willie, and seemed 
to take so great an interest in him. Nora, 
dear love, you understand this, don't you ? I 
feasted my eyes upon her beauty, and hoped 
that I should soon grow to love her for Willie's 
sake, because — because one whom I must 
have loved even then, would not seem to be 
careful of him. Dearest, how little I knew 
of the quiet, unperceived care, and kindness, and 
love you gave him, which were care, and kind- 
ness, and love indeed. Aunt Bona, say how 
glad you are for me, for I know you are.' 

I do not believe I did say it, though my whole 
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heart was filled with joy, as I thought of the 
happiness in store for both. And that happiness 
is theirs ! Writing this at my solitary fireside, 
ten years after that moonlight night when the 
old story was whispered on the lake shore — and 
living over again the time between — I can say 
with truth that my hopes for the happiness of 
those two, whom I love so well, have had a full 
assurance. There is no pleasanter house in Ire- 
land than Rosscairne ; and though Trevor and 
Nora have children of their own now, yet not 
one is cherished with more tenderness, or loved 
with more devotion, than the young heir whose 
majority is to leave Tev and his wife so poor. 
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MRS. DUNCAN'S ECCENTRICITY. 



THE little church stands high upon the hill at 
Crossmyroof. It is not a handsome church, 
nor curious, nor famous; but I love it dearly, 
having lived all my life in its very shadow. 
We decorate it three times in every year — at 
Christmas, at Easter, and for the Harvest 
Thanksgiving service. But I took most pride in 
the Christmas decorations, and, being the vicar's 
eldest daughter, of course the chief of the work 
(or of the pleasure) fell upon me. The children 
(I mean my brothers and sisters) helped me al- 
ways, and we had one of our own servants when 
she could be spared, besides countless village 
volunteers ; but I always felt we should have 
been very much more incapable and unsuccess- 



to attempt was impossible when he was there ; 
and nothing in the world then was a trouble to 
me. Perhaps that was why I took most pride 
in the Christmas decorating, for it is pleasant to 
meet with hearty sympathy and help in any- 
thing one undertakes ; yet perhaps it was only 
because Christmas was always such a happy 
time with me. Sometimes Eleanor M'Laird 
came up from the Hall to help us, and when she 
did, she generally laughed a little, low, aristo- 
cratic laugh over my garlands and texts, and 
pretended to think the children had done them 
all. I was often glad that we were in the 
church when she said so, because hot words 
rose from my heart, and would have left my lips, 
perhaps, if we had not been there. She was an 
only child and very rich ; and I was the eldest 
of eight, and had never known what it was to- 
have a shilling the spending of which had not 
been anticipated. Her father was lord of the 
manor, with £3,000 a year, and my father was 
vicar of the parish, with £300 ; but I think if 
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she had felt the difference between us less, I 
should have felt it more — I mean, felt it in a 
better way. Christmas Day fell on a Saturday 
that year, and it was getting quite dusk on the 
Friday afternoon before we had finished. 
Eleanor had brought a magnificent bouquet of 
hot-house flowers for the chancel-table, and I 
stood watching her while she arranged them. 
' They will not be moved, I hope,' she said, 
stepping down into the aisle again, and address- 
ing me, ' nor the cross I have placed above ? 
James, just see that the cross is safe.' 

James was the footman who had been sent 
to walk home with her ; and while he did as 
she had bidden him, she repeated her question 
to me. 

i No one will move them, Miss M'Laird,' I 
answered. 

* Low-church people have such cramped ideas 
sometimes,' she said, passing on ; and I sat down 
again to the wreath I was making. How differ- 
ent the vicarage flowers were from those which 
she had brought from the conservatories at the 
Hall ! I thought this, working on with my shy- 
looking little roses, while the whispering sha- 
dows glided in under the heavy porch, and crept 
along the narrow windows. I had heard voices 



gracious to him ; perhaps because he did not 
live in Crossmyroof ; perhaps because he had 
that charm about him which compelled people 
to like him ; perhaps because he was so hand- 
some that she could forget, while she was talk- 
ing to him, that he was only a lawyer struggling 
to win his own way in a world over whose wide 
extent, he used to say, there was no one else to 
win it for him. 

* Is it finished V asked Marq, standing beside 
me in the twilight. ' If so, let me hang it, before 
we are shrouded in utter darkness.' 

I tried to hasten, but the string got entangled 
every second. 

4 Nina, your hands are cold and tired, dear. 
Give me the wreath.' 

I gave it at once, helping him to hold it, 
while his strong fingers dexterously tied in the 
last ivy and laurel leaves. 

6 Now hand me the nails, and see how artist- 
ically I will put it up/ 

I stood at the foot of the ladder, while the 
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children, who had finished their task, gathered 
round. When the wreath was hung, he stepped 
down among us, and — quite unconsciously, I 
think — laid his hand on mine as he looked up 
at it. 

' The flowers look very commonplace beside 
Miss M'Laird's,' I said, with a sigh. His eyes 
were filled with laughter as he turned and 
looked into my face. 

' 1 think Miss M'Laird's garlands are as like 
herself as Miss Callaway's garlands are like her- 
self, and my fingers could not weave a wreath of 
hers, Nina.' 

'Mine looks pretty, now,' I observed, still 
looking up. 

* Ours, you mean — ours, remember. How long 
will it live f 

' Only over Christmas,' put in Tom, prac- 
tically. 

'Indeed) sir!' laughed Marq. 'And may I 
inquire to what Christmas you allude ? Now, 
Nina, is there anything else for me to do in this 
way?' 

< I think not.' 

But, though the children went home then, we 
two still lingered there, and the brilliant Nativ- 
ity scene upon the eastern window grew more 



The singers lighted the candles on the organ, 
and bent over them to bring their light upon the 
music ; but I knew the grand old anthem well, 
and stood back in the shadow, from where I 
could see Marq leaning at the end of our seat. 
Often, in the time that followed, did I sadly re- 
member how heedlessly I had sung the comfort- 
ing words that night, while I watched his listen- 
ing figure, and while the gorgeous picture of the 
birth Ave sang of faded utterly. Papa was 
detained in the village, so Marq and I walked 
slowly on together down the quiet lane ; the 
darkness of the Christmas evening deepening 
and deepening, and no star yet venturing out 
into the chilling air. Yet we lingered at every 
step, thinking nothing of the cold. Marq was 
telling me of that strange old Mrs. Duncan, 
who, ever since I can remember, has lived 
alone at the old Priory, on the other side of 
the hill. Long ago I had heard the story of 
her cruelty to her step-son, and the quarrel 
between them, when his father died and left all 
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his wealth unconditionally to her — the will never 
even mentioning his only son ; but Marq was 
telling me other things — how Mrs. Duncan al- 
ways sought his advice now on the most trifling 
matters of business ; how often she sent for him 
when she was in London ; how she was now ill 
at Torquay, and he was going to her in a few 
days. 

4 When lawyers get one good client they 
think their fortune's made, Marq, don't they V 
I asked. 

* I cannot quite answer for lawyers in general 
being so weak, dear ; but one lawyer in particu- 
lar is. I feel my fortune made. My one want 
now is, some one to share it.' 

He was laughing, of course, and I laughed 
too. 

'It is too great for you to spend alone, 
then V 

* It will be when I've earned it. I intend to 
have such a beautiful little home; a white 
house, with roses and jasmine all over it, and 
a garden full of wonderful scents and un- 
expected corners — just like your own, Nina. 
And, of course, I shall want some one to share 
it with me.' 

6 Your grandmother,' I suggested. 



Stepney V 

'You want to know when that will be, do 
you? With your usual far-sightedness, you 
would insinuate that I am counting my chickens 
too soon. Never mind ; I feel that I shall win 
success at last. Faint heart, as you are aware, 
never won fair lady ; and, as I mean to win her, 
my heart is very strong. That is the one great 
hope that leads me on, Nina. Stand here a mo- 
ment, dear, out in the quiet night with me, and 
tell me that that hope shall have its fulfilment.' 
We were at the gate then, and I heard papa's 
«tep behind us on the frosty road. A new 
nervousness came upon me in my great happi- 
ness, and I hurriedly put my fingers on the 
latch. Marq laid his hand upon them. 

i I will not keep you here, my dear one ; I will 
not urge you for your answer now. Give it me 
to-morrow night — on Christmas night. Ah! 
little Nina, let it be kind. I have loved you 
with all the strength of my heart. You have 
been the one bright hope of my life. Let 
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the pleasant home of which I dream be mine. 
Give me the little wife I seek, to make it bright 
and beautiful.' 

Quite quietly we walked together up the 
garden ; but, when we reached the lighted hall, 
I ran away upstairs. 

After tea we had a long, happy evening of 
Christmas games and music, and Marq seemed 
to lead everything, and was the merriest of us 
all. Not till the bells had chimed the Christmas 
in did we think of separating. Then the 
children were sent to bed, and Marq stood at 
the hall door, lingering over his good night ; the 
frosty breath of the new-bom day filling the 
hall, and we laughing and shivering as we 
stood there. He loitered so long that they all 
left us ; then I gave him my hand, that I might 
follow them. 

4 1 wonder whether I shall reach home safe- 
ly V he mused, holding it while he looked out 
into the darkness. 'Nina, let me take what 
light I can. Let me have another look into the 
face I love.' 

Moving back into the light, my cheeks burn- 
ing, I stood and smiled my last good-bye ; and 
outside, in the gloom, Marq raised his hat and 
brightly answered me. 



tion — walked up the aisle, whispering how beau- 
tiful the glistening leaves and berries looked 
when the slanting sun-rays touched them. Then 
I took my place in the choir, and in little 
straggling groups the people passed under the 
porch, bringing in the Christmas sunshine on 
their faces. Old Mrs. Gotto came on Marq's 
arm, and she stood a moment just within the 
door, looking round upon the decorations. Marq 
looked up too, but his eyes were very grave, and 
I fancied that his thoughts were far away. Then 
we sat among the winter flowers, in fitful gleams 
of sunshine, while my father read us the old, sweet 
Story which has hallowed this day for every age 
to come. And the glad words of the anthem 
filled the church, as if we, too, in joy and thanks- 
giving, would try to join the angels' glorious 
hymn to-day. 

We had been home only a few minutes, and 
were standing round the fire, when Marq came 
in. I wondered to see him, because he never 
came to us on Christmas Day until evening, and 
I especially wondered when — as he shook hands 
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with us all — he wished us a merry Christmas ; 
seeming to forget he had done so in the early 
morning. 

4 My Christmas greeting heralds my good-bye/ 
he said, speaking rather nervously. 4 Mr. Calla- 
way, what do you think has happened V 

Of course father said he could not think at 
all. 

* Old Mrs. Duncan has died at Torquay, and 
— and — left me her property.' 

* Nonsense ! You joke too gravely, Marq.' 
4 But it is not a joke, sir ; it is a fact.' 

4 But she has a son, Mr. Gotto,' began Tom, 
staring into Marq's face. 

4 Her husband had one.' 

4 And has she left her husband's wealth away 
from her husband's son?' I asked, breathing 
very quietly ; and Marq simply answered, 

4 Yes,' without looking at me as he spoke. 
4 Since the quarrel, nearly twenty years ago,' he 
added, when father questioned him, 4 she has 
never heard of this son, and has never tried to 
hear of him. He is not mentioned in her will, 
they tell me.' 

4 And the will is valid V 

4 Perfectly so. The property was her own, to 
bequeath as she would.' 



* But he never could have imagined that she 
would will it away from his only son,' my father 
said. 'Why, the name and the estate have gone 
together for two hundred years !' 

' Was Mrs. Duncan quite clear in her mind 
when this eccentric act was done?' mother 
inquired. 

' Quite so, as far as medical judgment goes.' 

* There is no difficulty in deciding what was 
wrong in her mind,' said my father, gravely. 
' How inveterate must have been her hatred !' 

'You will be a rich man, Marq,' said Tom, 
delightedly ; < and you'll live at the Priory, and 
be greater than the M'Lairds !' 

' Are you really very rich and great, Marq V 
asked Elsie, raising her small, inquisitive face, 
and trying — as I think we were all trying — to 
read Marq's. 

He stooped upon the rug beside her, and I 
fancied that he did it to avoid our eyes, as he 
answered, 

< Yes ; I am a v§ry rich man, Elsie darling, 
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but not great yet. That I must try to be, now 
that the riches are mine.' 

The words were spoken very slowly and very 
thoughtfully; and they fell upon my heart as 
a heavy shadow sometimes falls upon a sunny 
spot. He had to start for Devonshire so early 
in the morning, he said, that he must bid us 
good-bye then, for his grandmother would not 
hear of his leaving her again that day. We all 
shook hands with him as we stood round the 
fire ; then he hurried away, saying he should be 
late for dinner, as he had to go round to the 
Priory. 

* He speaks of the place in a tone of proprietor- 
ship already,' father said, laughing. « It will 
be good to have such a neighbour. He will go 
into Parliament, of course, and be a great man, 
as he says.* 

< Poor Mr. Duncan !' mother said, as she and I 
went upstairs. And whether it was because I 
thought of him, or because I thought of Marq, 
or because I thought of myself, 1 do not know ; 
but the joy and sunshine of that Christmas Day 
were gone. I had no fire in my bed-room, else 
I think I should have sat before it all that night, 
wondering and wondering. Yet I daresay 
that would not have made things any clearer to 
VOL. III. L 



Another home had been given him now, and he 
was free. Since I had not accepted his love, 
he could not consider himself bound to me. 
He would go into a different world now, and see 
how much more wisely he could choose. * I 
know he will be a great man,' 1 whispered to 
myself, ( and I will rejoice in it, as I live on quiet- 
ly here. Perhaps, sometimes, when he feels tired 
of his state and grandeur, he will like to rest a 
few minutes in the old garden, with "its wonder- 
ful scents and unexpected corners," and I shall 
be his friend — only his friend — always true to 
him in my heart, whether he knows it or not. 
Oh, I am glad I could not tell him last night 
how I loved him !' Yet though I said I was 
glad, and pictured the quiet friendship I would 
feel for him, my heart beat so quickly each 
morning when the letters came, that I dared 
not trust myself to look at them ; and, while I 
waited for them to be claimed, each breath I 
drew hurt me. 

Week after week went by, and no tidings 
came of him — no tidings for us at least. Some- 
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times old Mrs. Gotto told us where he was, but 
not often, and never what he was doing. Spring 
came. The roses and jasmine, on the white 
walls of my home, blossomed in their first fresh 
beauty ; looking in at my window and remind- 
ing me of many a happy spring-time past, while 
the birds sang hopefully of many a happy spring 
to come. But still he never came. . 

Dreamily, in its full and perfect beauty, the 
summer followed ; on all the land lay its flash- 
ing, radiant smile, but through these long, bright 
days he did not come. I listened to the reap- 
ers singing at their work ; I listened to the larks 
echoing their song among the soft, white clouds ; 
but through all the joyous music of the autumn 
days, there rang for me a sad, sad strain, be- 
cause he did not come. Then, slowly and steadily, 
there crept to my feet the lengthening shadows 
of that long winter, whose coming I so sorely 
dreaded, because of the memories it would 
bring. 

It was Christmas-eve oncfe more, and I had 
just brought into the church my last armful of 
glistening holly-boughs from the porch. Under 
the pulpit stairs, sat Eleanor, sewing letters of 
box-leaves on white muslin — ' FeAR NOT.' The 
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'tunicles,' 'albs,' 'biretta,' and I suppose he 
understood, though he hardly spoke at all ; but 
the only words which went to my heart were 
those her fingers left upon the long, white scroll. 
I turned again to my work, ashamed of the feel- 
ing which had been upon me all the morning. 
I would not* think again of one who had been 
used to make this task so light to me, in the 
years gone by ; I would think none but happy, 
grateful, Christmas thoughts. 

' Why have you left that bare space on the 
wall, Nina ? Shan't you put a wreath up, as 
you did last year?' 

* No, Tom, I've finished now.' 

Eleanor, who had seen her text put up, and 
was leaving the church, wrapped in her rich, 
soft furs, hesitated a moment, looking curiously 
into my face, where the colour had risen — sorely 
against my will. 

* Who made the wreath that hung there last 
year V she asked Tom. 

' Nina and Mr. Gotto.' 
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'Have you heard of Mr. Gotto lately?' she 
asked, turning to me. 
'No.' 

* He is in London now. He is coming down 
to stay with us before he takes possession of the 
Priory. Papa helps him at present in the per- 
sonal management of the estate, but we expect 
him soon.' 

' How soon V 

I asked it in a voice so still and passionless, 
that it surprised me when I heard it. 

' Perhaps to-night ; I know he will come on 
as quickly as he can. He agrees with us that 
the Priory ought to be occupied. Now I will 
bid you good evening, Miss Callaway.' 

I had been going to give her my earnest 
Christmas wishes, but now my hands were tight 
upon the rails, and my tongue felt hot and dry. 

* Then you won't put a wreath up there, 
Nina?' 

< No, no !' 

' How very decidedly you shake your head ! 
Then we've finished, I suppose. I shall stop 
for the practice, and walk home with you.' 

As Tom spoke, he gathered up a few stray 
leaves and bits of string which we had let fall 
after the church had been swept, and I carried 



down upon my own seat in the choir. We tried 
over our new anthem in the fading light ; but 
father, who stood to listen just where Marq had 
stood last year, decided that he would rather 
hear the old one. So we sang it once over; 
then, with swimming eyes, I went away, and 
never knew I left the flowers lying there. 

The snow lay upon the churchyard grass 
next morning, but a path was cleared up to 
the porch, where the pure white flakes clung 
to the dark old wood-work. How cold the 
church was ! I sat and shivered in my place, 
before I even cared to look at the effect of our 
decorations. Eleanor's cross was more beauti- 
ful than ever this year. Did it make her very 
happy to live among such beautiful flowers? 
Would it make Marq happy ? 

Thinking of him, my eyes wandered to where, 
upon that happy day a year ago, our wreath had 
hung; and — what did it mean? There — just 
in the old spot,' and woven of the old flowers — 
another wreath was hanging now ! The colour 
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rushed to my face; a hot light burnt in my 
eyes. Who but Marq himself could have done 
this ? I recognised the flowers I had left in my 
seat last night; I recognised the taste which 
had arranged them ; and then I forgot all about 
the cold, and a great joy filled my heart, as 
completely as the triumphant organ-notes now 
filled the church. He came in with old Mrs. 
Gotto on his arm; and behind him walked a 
stooping, sunburnt, grey-haired gentleman, with 
a face lined thickly by something which had 
gone more deep than care. 

But I did not trust myself to look at Marq, 
and when we came out into the churchyard 
they were gone. As we lingered round the fire 
at home, I could not help feeling sure that he 
would come in to us, just as he had come that 
day a year ago ; yet, when I really heard his 
footstep, I did not dare to turn, so long had I 
vainly listened for it ! The children clustered 
round him, so I was the last whom he greeted. 

* Nina, a merry Christmas !' 

The words were so gay, and yet so earnest, 
that I was ashamed of my own sudden shyness, 
and tried to answer in the same frank tone. 

'* I am come, you see, Elsie,' he said, taking 



< No.' 

* Who was with you in church to-day, Marq V 
asked my father. 

* Mr. Duncan, sir. He is staying with us over 
to-day; then he takes possession of his own 
estate.' 

6 What ! old Mrs. Duncan's step-son V many 
of us exclaimed. ' Is he come back ?' But father 
only said, quietly, * So I thought.' 

* Yes, he has come back — from the very far- 
thest corner. of the earth, one may say.' 

6 And did you bring him back, Marq V I asked, 
feeling how proudly I was looking up into his 
face. 

* Yes, Nina, I brought him back, with the aid 
of many lawful and unlawful means.' 

6 And — and — the wealth is his now ?' 
' The wealth has always been his, Nina ; but 
there were some forms for me to go through ; 
and those, with our long search and much trav- 
elling, have taken up a whole long year. Did 
you remember Duncan, sir V he added, turning 
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quickly to father. 'Did you recognize him V 
' Scarcely, Marq. He was nothing more than 
a handsome, careless lad in those days ; now he 
looks a middle-aged man ; one, too, who has 
passed through a hard and bitter battle with the 
world, and with himself, too.' 

* I wonder what old Mrs. Duncan would have 
done, if she had known how her will was to be 
slighted V put in Tom, laughing. 

* Perhaps,' I said, looking into the fire, while 
the cheek next Marq grew very hot indeed, 
' she knew what Marq would do.' 

' If she knew him well, she may have guessed 
it,' mother added, gently. 

Yet I — thinking I knew Marq so well — never 
had guessed it. He laughed, giving Elsie a 
hasty kiss, and depositing her on my lap. 

* I must go now,' he said, < or Mr. Duncan will 
have exhausted all my grandmother's reminis- 
cences of his ancestry. May I come in as usual 
for the evening?' 

Everyone answered eagerly, except myself; 
but he smiled at me, just as if I had done so. 

What a happy day that was! And in the 
evening, when the fires burnt brightest, and the 
shutters were closed, and the curtains drawn, 
Marq came. The urn had just been carried into 



each of us, and one for the pot, but I did put in 
three extra ones for Marq ; then I lingered, re- 
arranging the flowers on the table, and wonder- 
ing whether Marq had ever sat down to such a 
formidable children's tea since he had last been 
among us. Then it was time to ring the tea- 
bell. 

As I turned to leave the room, he met me, 
coming in with his old smile even more bright 
and tender than it used to be. 

* Nina, this is Christmas Night, you know.' 

* And tea-time,' I added, laughing, as he took 
my hands in his. 

*I said I should come for my answer on 
Christmas Night.' 

' You said so, but never came.' 

' Dearest, do you not understand now why I 
did not come then ? Could I come until I knew 
what life I asked you to share with me? Could 
I offer myself to you a rich man, Nina, when I 
knew that very soon I should probably be poor 
again ? You, I know, would have understood 
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me, if I had told you what I meant to do ; but 
it would have been unfair to you in the eyes of 
others. If — there had been no one to claim the 
wealth, after all, but myself, of course I could 
honourably have asked you to share it with me ; 
but not while I felt I held it only in trust. I 
was to come for my answer on Christmas Night, 
Nina ; and here I am.' 

* And, Marq — here I am, too.' 

And then his brave, happy face bent down to 
mine, and neither of us spoke at first in our full 
content. 

* Nina, what have you thought of me through 
this year of silence V Marq asked me, presently. 

I did not answer that, but shyly took my place 
before the tea-tray. 

* Ah ! little Nina, it is impossible that you have 
trusted me just so firmly and entirely as I have 
trusted you.' 

I knew I had not — oh, so well I knew it ! 
And I told him so. 

* You saw our wreath, Nina ? Did it tell you 
what I meant it should V 

6 Yes ; and more, Marq.' 

* It is very, very good to feel that that wait- 
ing time is over,' he said, leaning over my chair, 
while I looked unmeaningly into the tea-pot, 



anxious to see you, Nina. He says he must 
always look upon us as his two first and firmest 
friends; and that the Priory must be always 
home to us. But, dear, through this long, lonely 
year, I have been working with other aims be- 
sides the — relieving of my conscience. I have 
been working for that home I used to dream of; 
and now I feel it within my grasp.' 

'And the roses and the jasmine?' I asked, 
looking up, and trying to speak easily, though 
my cheeks were crimson. He answered me 
quite differently from what I expected, and I 
began to put sugar into the cups at random. 

* Will you come with the roses and the jas- 
mine, Nina ? Surely, then, I shall have waited 
long enough, my dear one !' 

' Oh, Marq ! do ring the tea-bell.' 

For I knew the tea would be undrinkably 
strong, if we waited any longer ; and everyone 
would laugh at me for putting in so much extra 
— just for Marq. 
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and who has lost all anticipations for herself 
alone? So I dreamed on, looking into Erie's 
face — beautiful, though careworn, and with lines 
of silver which age has not brought into the 
dark hair — and from that to Winnie's bright, 
childish face. Surely she and David were un- 
like Erie and me, yet there was not so much 
difference in our ages as anyone would think. 
I — with my serious, gloomy face — looked far 
more than three years older than David. But 
he would not have it so. He would see no 
difference between me as I then was, and the 
shy girl of eighteen whom he left when he first 
went from home nine years ago. 

We were very proud of David and Winnie, 
and used to talk for hours together, we two 
elder ones, of their lives to come — with some 
imagining, even then, of how differently the sun 
would shine upon us and upon them. I had 
been used to think that Erie's heart, as well as 
mine, was bound up in those two ; but I had to 
learn that he had thoughts and hopes beyond. 
I had just come back from my dreaming, to think 
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that David was even later than usual, and that 
the room was very silent without him, when 
Winnie closed her book, and spoke with a laugh. 

* Effie, this story would suit you exactly ; for 
it ends happily for everybody ' — for they used 
to joke me about being, as they said, so very 
practical. But I was rather proud of it, and 
encouraged it as far as I could, so, as I got up 
and rang the bell, I said, 

' And so it ought.' 

Winnie, leaning forward on her low seat,, 
looked up at Erie. 

* Erie, if you were an author — which you will 
never be — and were writing about a good, true 
knight, who does everything nobly, and falls in 
love with a princess, and a poor little maiden is 
in love with him, how would you make it end V 

4 Does the princess love him V 

6 Of course ; everybody loves him.' 

* Then he must marry the princess, and the 
other girl had better die. That is how it 
generally ends, I think.' 

His voice was low, and I thought he spoke 
more earnestly than he need have done for such 
a trifle. 

6 And is that ending happily for everybody V 
laughed Winnie. 
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it. The princess would discover a worm i' the 
bud on the damask cheek of the humble young 
spinster, and, though she adored the knight with 
all the ardour of a princess's nature, would re- 
sign him nobly, and retire into privacy, until she 
made her appearance at the wedding in high 
life. For the knight, at last fully appreciating 
the charms of a domestic character, would marry 
the maiden all forlorn — not so forlorn, just then, 
as might be, considering she was in the full enjoy- 
ment of a royal husband, and lots of wedding- 
gifts from her magnanimous sovereign. There, 
whatever he may say, that would be Erie's ver- 
sion of the story, wouldn't it, Fred ? Effie, I'm 
afraid I'm rather late to-night.' 

' Such a new offence, Day.' 

* I'm certain the tea has been made a long 
time,' said he, gravely taking his seat at the 
table, * and that our little mother ' (that was one 
of Winnie's names for me) ' has a smouldering 
fear that it is cold, and that Erie will be cross 
when he finds it out.' 
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' 1 should like to know which of my two 
brothers would be the crosser in such a case,' 
said Winnie, bending over the back of his 
chair ; ' and, Day, please, what is a smouldering 
fear V 

'When little girls learn foreign languages,' 
observed David, cutting away at the bread, 
'they must confine themselves to simple and 
arranged sentences ; but a young man who is a 
master of his native tongue may use it as he 
pleases. Erie, I have a message for you ; Effie, 
I have a parcel for you ; Fred, I have nothing 
for you.' 

6 And how did you carry that, Day V 

' Oh ! I managed — being strong/ 

* Well, go on. I will listen to Erie's message, 
and share Effie's present, that will do for me. 
Which is to come first V 

' Erie,' he asked, * have you been over to Up- 
ton to-day? Not another troublesome day's 
work with the steward, I hope, and that highly 
injured race of tenants V 

4 No ; everything is going on well. The new 
cottages are nearly finished, and the tenants all 
ready with their rents, I believe, white everyone 
is ready to greet you gladly when you go to 
take possession.' 

M 2 



coming V 

« Bide a wee. Before that comes I have a 
piece of general intelligence for the company* 
at large ' — he turned from Erie as he spoke* 
and, after the merry tones, his voice sounded 
almost constrained ; yet it may have been only 
because his head was bent so low while he was 
speaking, or perhaps, indeed, it was my fancy 
that made these few words sound different — 
6 Mr. !St. George and Hope have come home a 
month earlier than they intended, and I saw 
them to-day.' 

Winnie was the only one who answered. Erie 
looked at me for a moment ; then, meeting my 
eyes, his lowered suddenly, as the dark crimson 
spread slowly over his face, I busied myself 
with the cups, not looking up again. 

' Where did you see them, Day V asked Win- 
nie; and the careless, natural question was a 
relief to all. 

*I saw their carriage at the station, and I 
waited for them. They are in town still, with 
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Fletcher, the attorney. It was the trial that 
brought them back. Mr. St. George is very- 
glad to be at home, though.' 

* And Hope is not, I suppose V said Winnie, 
laughing. ' Hope has the peculiarity of never 
being glad to come home, hasn't she, David V 

' Hope,' said I, pouring David's third cup of 
tea, and speaking because no one else answer- 
ed, * is fonder of home than anyone I know, 
and she makes a home, too, more than anyone.' 

' It is a lonely old place without her, anyway,' 
said David, carelessly. 

' Hopeless, eh, Erie V asked Winnie, demure- 
ly. ' But tell us how she looked, Day.' 

' The same as always, I think.' 

6 She could scarcely change much in four 
months, Winnie,' said I. 6 But what was Erie's 
message ?' 

' Something, of course, about this law-suit ; 
but I said I should never remember.' 

'I think Mr. St. George looks upon you, 
Erie, as a brother defendant, instead of a possi- 
ble juror ; and now, let me see, where is Effie's 
parcel V 

It was a little painting of a fisherman's wife 
and child, looking with frightened, eager faces 
over the stormy sea for a boat they could not 



as I write. After I had looked at it and admir- 
ed it quietly for a long time, and Winnie had 
put her little head on one side and criticised it 
artistically, I asked David to hang it for me. 
As he took it from my hand, looking at it with 
an absent kind of look, he said, 

'I think they will call here on their way 
home. Hope said, when I left them, that they 
would surely call, if they passed at any respect- 
able hour. She is very fond of you, Effie.' 

4 Not more fond of me,' said I, ' than of you 
and Erie and Winnie. But, Davie, you are 
worse than incorrigible not to have told me thi& 
before.' 

' Don't be cross, little mother. There is no 
scope for your celebrated housekeeping talents 
to display themselves to-night. It was in an- 
ticipation of mighty preparations on your part, 
I'm sure, that Hope said so emphatically that 
they could hardly stay a minute, as dinner would 
be waiting for them at home.' 

'What a comfort it will be to have them 
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back,' said Winnie again. ' The whole country 
looks desolate round Oakley Court when they 
are away. Erie, your rides to Upton are more 
pleasant when you can call there, aren't they V 

Erie had seated himself at the piano, and 
Winnie stood beside him. As she spoke, he 
looked up, still playing, and nodded, with a 
strange light in his eyes. 

4 Sing one of my songs, Erie,' she whispered, 
coaxingly ; and, as he began to sing, I heard 
carriage wheels pass under the windows. I 
knew David heard them, too, because he lost 
the restless look he had had while talking to 
me. Erie and Winnie heard nothing but the 
music ; and, as they were far away from the 
door, they never even turned as David opened it. 

Twelve years, with their lights and shadows, 
with their waiting and hoping, have passed me 
by since that night ; but before me now, as clear 
as then, comes the picture that I saw when Hope 
came in among us in her youth and radiant 
beauty. Passing David with a smile, she took 
both my hands, and kissed me eagerly. I held 
her from me, with a strange intent look into her 
face, while she blushed a soft, bright blush. 
I held her, fascinating her to look at me, for 
I would not have her turn and see — it did not 



his face ; a new sorrow — a strange, half-compre- 
hended sorrow — in the tender, passionate eyes. 
Looking back, I know that a single glance had 
fixed them on my mind for ever, but then I 
thought I saw them all the time that I was 
gazing in Hope's face. 

6 Are there many changes, Effie, in these long 
four months?' She asked it laughingly, but I 
could not answer so. The dainty face was as 
pretty as it had been when we parted, and 
yet there was a change, and I knew what it was. 
That night I read its secret as I read theirs ; but 
I answered her, quite lightly, 

6 David seemed so uncertain whether you 
were changed, that I thought I must look for 
myself.' 

Then I could let her turn to greet Erie and 
Winnie. We talked all together, till Erie 
turned L aside with Mr. St. George, and Hope 
followed him with her eyes. 

' How well he looks to-night, Effie ! You can- 
not feel anxious about him now,' she said, in her 
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low, earnest voice. 4 How different he is from 
most of the men one meets P 

I did not wonder that she had said it, but the 
light in his eyes awed me strangely, and I could 
not answer. Then we spoke of my picture and 
qf their journey. 

' We are all very much obliged to the trial 
for bringing you home, Mr. St. George,' said 
I ; ' but I hope you won't go back when it is 
over.' 

' Hope shall decide,' he said, looking down 
upon her. * I am afraid she will not let me 
rest. I should not like her to hear me tell you, 
but I assure you I heard her promise a cer- 
tain Austrian count to be back again within a 
month.' 

Never shall I forget that moment, could I live 
to forget all else. I cannot try to tell of the dead, 
despairing feeling that seemed to fall upon me. 
My first quick thought was that I must not look 
at Erie or David, yet I saw the two faces more 
clearly, it seemed to me, than I had ever done 
before. The still, white agony of Erie's shocked 
me even less than the firm, compressed deter- 
mination to bear — so strange on David's merry 
lips. 

There was nothing that could be hidden after 



He laughed heartily. 

' 1 mean that I heard him ask you, and that 
yon said you would, if your poor old father 
could be induced to listen to reason.' 

< And why, papa ? Tell that' 

' Because he thought you were necessary to 
him, I suppose/ 

' Effie, don't listen to his nonsense ;' a really 
anxious look was on her face, though she tried 
to smile. ' The Austrian count is an old gentle- 
man with a delicate, helpless young wife, who 
has taken a fancy to me ; and she is so anxious 
to come to England, that we said if he did not 
bring her, we would go and fetch them.' 

So that was all, and the lesson had been need- 
lessly learned ! But then, more than ever, I felt 
I could not look at my brothers, and I joined 
nervously in the conversation till our visitors 
left us. 

' What was the matter, Effie ? what was the 
matter with us all V asked Winnie, pushing back 
her bright hair, as she came to wish me good 
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night. « I did not enjoy this visit at all ; did 
youf 

6 It was so short, dear,' I said, hesitating.. 
< Good night.' 

David had taken the St. Georges down to 
their carriage ; and, when I heard his footsteps 
pass the window, I knew why he walked away 
alone. Erie was standing against the chim- 
ney-piece, looking down into the fire, his face 
half hidden. When we had been alone for a few 
minutes, he said, in a low, sad voice, without 
turning. 

< Did you know of this before, Effie ?' 

< Of what V 

' Of David and — Hope.' 

6 How, Erie ? Why do you put their names 
together V 

A lump was rising in my throat, and I dared 
not look at him. 

' Did you know that David — loved her V 

I looked up at him in a very passion of 
grief. 

' Oh, Erie, Erie, until to-night I never guessed 
what misery she could bring.' 

' Hush! Is this my little Effie, in anger 
with Hope ? Dear, why should she bring 
misery?' 



suffering to come.' 

' No, Effie, not for him. How do you know 
she does not love him V 

' Do you not know it?' 

6 No . . . before Heaven, no V 

' Then I cannot be sure ; but, if I read her 
rightly, it is not David she loves/ 

There was a long silence. Then Erie spoke, 
steadily and firmly. 

'It is quite clear to me, what is right and 
best. He could make her happy, and she could 
make his life bright. It will come all right when 
I am gone.' 

' Erie, what do you mean ? Are you going 
away V 

' Only for a time, Effie dear. When it has 
happened, I will come back to you. Little 
mother, you will not spoil my plan? You could 
not do it.' 

' Oh, Erie, not that ! Look back upon your 
life. Slighted by our father; set aside for a 
younger son by the mother you loved so well ; 
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the property that should have been yours given 
to him ; not strong enough for the life you 
chose, and giving up all your suffering years to 
us. Oh, Erie, dear Erie, and should he take 
this too?' Then my love and sympathy rose 
up in all its strength, and I cried out passionate- 
ly for his right. 

But he stopped me as I clung to him. ( Hush,. 
Effie ! I have done nothing yet of the trust that 
was left with me.' 

I looked up, tearless now, determined not to 
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add to the pain that was so visible upon his face. 
* But, Erie, if he guesses this, he will never be 
happy again.' 

i He shall not guess.' 

' And, Erie, suppose — suppose she loves you 
better?' 

* No need to think of that. She — cannot. 9 

For hours we sat there, silent sometimes for 
long minutes, with our hearts too full for speech. 
The faint dawn was breaking, like a line of hope 
far away, when at last Erie left me, everything 
clear and distinct in the future he had marked 
out. 

As I closed the drawing-room door, David 
came out of the library. He started on seeing 
me, and asked why I was so late. 'Making 



my hand upon his shoulder as I asked it. He 
answered with a simple i Yes,' but looked into 
mv face, as if to see how much I meant. 

' Then, David, I hope they were of love and 
happiness, for I think that your to-morrow will 
have both. Good night/ 

He held me fast. * Effie, our future is to be 
spent together — do you forget that? — so, of 
course, there must be love and happiness.' 

' Ah ! David, we shall see.' 

< Effie, you are smiling with your heart full. 
You guessed aright this evening ; at least you 
saw it, and you know all that my own heart 
knows. It is like you to teach me hope, dear 
little mother ; but we know each other too well 
to hide the truth.' 

' David, I know it all, and I say it still.' 

He kissed me with his own bright smile, in 
which there was so much of the hope he was 
not conscious of, and then we parted. The 
line of light was broad and bright in the east 
when 1 at last left watching it. 
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* Effie, why do you not try to persuade Erie 
against this wild scheme? I wish you would; 
he would listen to you. Why should he go ? 
If he wants money, there is plenty lying idle ; 
ancj, as for occupation, I'm sure I don't know 
what my place will do without him. I wish he 
would give it up. Do urge him to do so.' 

' 1 don't think he will, Day. Be is bent upon 
it, as you said ; and really I think it may be 
better for him.' 

' Effie, this is unlike you. What do you need 
for him ? A good, brave man, to whom every- 
thing is easy, whom everybody loves. Why, 
Effie, what can you wish for him, more than he 
has?' 

' Perhaps, David, he will value these things 
more, when he has learned what it is to long 
for home and rest. Anyway, I believe he knows 
best, and will be led by wiser, tenderer hands 
than ours. And, as you never questioned yet 
his good and noble aims, do not begin now, 
dear. He never, disappointed us yet, did he?' 

David turned away with a sigh, and I bent 
my eyes upon the tear-wet work that was to go 
with Erie. 



sad and so unconscious — for Portsmouth. How 
I envied Winifred her passionate sobs, as I held 
her closely in my arms, in the rooms that had 
grown suddenly cheerless and chilling ! 

While our grief was fresh as ever, David came 
back, with last messages for us all ; and with a 
mournful look upon his face, which, I said to 
myself over and over, would soon give place to 
the gladness that was natural there ; but which 
deepened and deepened day by day until that 
one day came. 

We had had a cheerful, loving letter from 
Erie, describing, brightly and amusingly, his 
bachelor home and strange life ; and David had 
taken it with him when he rode to Upton, that 
he might read a part of it to Mr. St. George and 
Hope on his way home. It was a cheerless Oc- 
tober afternoon, I thought, as I drew the cur- 
tains slowly, looking down the .darkening road, 
and listening for the quick tread of David's 
horse, which I knew so well, even far offl 
Winnie startled me at last. ' Listen, little mo* 
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ther, there is Day ; but how slowly he comes V 
While the groom took his horse, I stood with 
the curtain still in my hand. Winnie ran out to 
meet him, and, when I saw his head bent so low 
to her as they came in, I knew he hid his face 
from me. We dined quite merrily that evening. 
Often since have I wondered how we did it. David 
told us of everything at Upton ; then of what 
Mr. St. George said of Erie's letter, and of other 
things ; but not one word of Hope ; and even 
Winnie asked no question of her, because she 
was so full of Erie's letter, over which we all 
laughed merrily — and yet two hearts were sorely 
aching ! 

David was late in joining us in the draw- 
ing-room, and I did not look up as he came 
in. 

'May I have one story before I go, Day?' 
Winnie pleaded. 

'What about V He asked it wearily, still 
avoiding my eyes, as he sat down and leaned 
forward on his seat. Seeing his weary look, I 
sent Winnie to bed at once ; and then, when we 
were alone, I sat down upon the floor at his 
feet and cried bitterly; I could not help it, 
childish as it was. I had borne the suspense so 
long, and I think it is harder to bear for others 
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sobs overpowered me. 

' David, David, is it sorrow for you V 

' I think so, Effie ; but I will not tell you quite 

yet. You look so sorry for me.' 
i Perhaps it will never be, Day.' 

* Yes, I know it is coming, Effie. I know the 
happiness is not for me. I will try to bear it as 
a man. Do not make me weak.' 

The sad, far-away look in his eyes almost 
frightened me, and I thought perhaps it would 
be best to lead him to talk of it, so I asked, hesi- 
tatingly, and he told me, little by little, of how 
he had spoken to Hope, and how she had an- 
swered him, gently and kindly, but in a way 
that left him, he said, in utter despair. 

* It would have ended for ever, I think,' he 
said, ' but that Mr. St. George came in so sud- 
denly. I wish it had; I would have buried 
these wasted years and gone out to Erie.' 

'And did she say — did she tell you why, 
Day?' 

* No, she heard me patiently, and, it seemed, 
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sadly ; and said she had never thought that — 
that I loved her so ; that we were too like bro- 
ther and sister, and that she loved me too well 
to give me, in return for mine, any but a per- 
fect and entire love — as she could not. I 
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asked her if she would let me try to win it, and 
she begged me not. And I asked her if there 
were anyone — oh, you know — and she said, with 
her clear eyes looking full into mine, " There is 
no man in England, David, whom I love better, 
except my father." I moved towards her in my 
passionate eagerness, and was beginning a last 
appeal, when Mr. St. George came in ; but she 
had motioned me away, Effie. I must learn to 
see my future now without her, but it is very 
dark.' 

* And, David, you must try again. That is 
due to yourself and Hope.' 

1 did not feel at all comfortable as to the truth 
or wisdom of that speech, but 1 felt that this 
must not rest there. I could not see my bright 
boy's life grow dark, and no effort be made. 

That very night I wrote to Erie. Perhaps 1 
felt that a talk with him would comfort me ; 
perhaps I felt too restless to sleep or read ; per- 
haps I felt some vague hope that that was the 
best step to take. At any rate, I wrote, and 
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drawing to a close. Though David tried to be 
his own bright self among us, even Winifred 
noticed the change in him. He had lost his 
keen sense of enjoyment, and we seldom heard 
the light ring of his laughter. So we waited, 
and it was with a sad and heavy heart that I 
stood with David at the open hall door — follow- 
ing our old custom — while the distant bells 
pealed in the Christmas morning, and the 
singers sang the old, old story. 

' There is the star, David, waiting, as it waited 
over Bethlehem, to lead to God.' 

< Yes ; but, Effie, if He whose birthday we 
are keeping, looks down upon the earth where 
He has lived, He must feel saddened, even 
there ; and yet He came to give us life/ David 
added, as if to himself. I turned to him with a 
yearning in my heart. 

* A new, abundant life, David ; a new, abun- 
dant life.' He bent and kissed me tenderly, but 
his face was so sad that a few words came into 
my heart, almost as a rebuke. * And when they 
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saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy.' We were not doing so, as we closed the 
door with the Christmas in our home. 

* Winnie, what a good thing the Christmas- 
morning service is! I feel a perfect longing 
for it to-day.' 

'It always makes the day feel better and 
brighter, doesn't it, Day?' she asked, with child- 
ish earnestness. 

< Yes/ 

It did, and we came home with a new bright- 
ness round us, like a glory from the grand old 
Christmas message. 

< Effie, here is the Oakley carriage.' 

David heard, and I saw his- heightened colour 
as he moved to meet the St. Georges. They 
came, they said, to fetch us all, as well as to 
bring their Christmas greeting, and, though they 
gave it lightly and lovingly, 1 noticed Hope's 
face was very pale, and her eyes restless. 

' 1 will leave Hope,' Mr. St. George said at 
last, ' while I go on and leave her presents with 
the rectory children. Winnie, will you come 
and see them V 

Winnie went gladly, and we three were left, 
as we so often used to be, as we so seldom were 
now. The carriage had hardly driven off, 



• I had a letter from Erie this morning, and 
he enclosed this for you, EfBe,' she said. 

Now this was such an odd thing for Erie to 
do,. that I looked up with a quick surprise, which 
Hope must have misinterpreted, for the crimson 
flushed to her face in a moment. Without 
glancing at David, I laughed a little forced 
laugh. ' I trust yours is longer than this, Hope,' 
but I held it as if it were very precious to me 
all the same. 

I saw a sharp look of pain pass over her face, 
but it was hidden from David, and her voice 
was unchanged. 

' I will tell you of mine, first, please. I think 
he writes to me because he knows he tells some- 
thing that will make you sorry, and he thinks it 
will be better told by me, because, he says, you 
are fond of me, and — ' she made a little pause, 
and seemed to draw in her breath before she 
went on — 'he has decided not to come home 
any more. He loves that country better than 
his own. He has quite decided not to return; 
he is very happy there, he says, and he has 
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formed a tie so close and loving in that new 
land, that his life can no more be — lonely. He 
says he leaves his sisters with one who can well 
take his place, and he trusts to me to tell them, 
because he always felt — as if — I were his sister. I 
ought to have told you differently, but I — could 
not. That is all.' 

David had risen, and had come round where 
he could see her face. 

He asked one breathless, wondering question 
— * Did Erie write this V and when she nodded, 
and made as if she would pass her letter to him, 
he turned away. 

I felt as if in a dream when I opened mine. 
There were only three lines (except the words 
of love at the end) and they were these : 

' Dear little Effie, — Hope will bring you this, 
and will tell you of my resolution. I have my 
own home now, and cannot leave it. God 
bless you all !' 

Holding the letter tightly in my hand, I left 
the room. I did not mind what Hope thought, 
for surely she would know what this was to me, 
and I must be alone. I do not know how the 
time passed. When Winnie came at last to tell 
me the carriage was waiting, I went down 
calmly* 



strange mixture of happiness and pain. 

The evening was pleasant, if not very cheer- 
ful, and when at last we found the snow was 
falling heavily, we were persuaded to remain 
until next day. Winnie, tired out, was glad to 
go to bed at once, and I was relieved, for I felt 
that our home would seem dreary to us all on 
that Christmas night. 

'Effie,' said Hope, rather suddenly, 'papa 
cannot spend his Christmas without music' 

I could not understand Hope that night. She 
was so pale until she spoke, and then she flush- 
ed so suddenly ; nor had I ever seen until then 
the little soft hands trembling and uncertain. 
She looked withal so beautiful, that when she 
began to play, I glanced involuntarily across at 
David, standing on the other side of her, but he 
was looking only at the music. Then we sang 
* For unto us a child is born,' we three, missing 
the voice that used to help. After that we sang 
Pergolesi's < Glory to God in the highest.' 
Then Hope, looking up at David, said, with 
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strange thoughtfulness, * Go and sit down, 
please, both of you, while I sing alone.' 

' I know that my Redeemer liveth.' 

Sometimes, even now, I hear the clear notes 
ringing in my heart, with their beautiful tri- 
umphant words ! I did not look up until she had 
finished, then I saw that David had covered his 
eyes. Mr. St. George left the room after that ; 
but Hope, scarcely seeming to remember us, 
turned the pages of the book before her, and 
sang, * He shall feed His flock like a shepherd.' 
Then she came from the piano. 

' David,' she said, stopping beside him, with a 
gentle touch upon the hand that hid his face, 
' does my singing make you sad ? Can I sing 
anything that will cheer you?' 

' You can do it, Hope, with a few words and 
no music' 

And she said, with a little smile, * Then it is 
easily done, David.' 

He was looking at her in such wonder and 
bewilderment, that she moved away towards 
me. 

< Eflie, let us go to bed. This Christmas Day 
is gone for ever. As papa would say, it is to- 
morrow morning already.' 

It was only a few days after that, that David, 



< Then it is so, Day V 

' Yes, it is so — thank God.' 

Erie's home and mine ! Far away stretch 
the rich and boundless pastures of this New- 
World ; near me, at the open glass door, looking 
out upon them, Erie is resting. The old look 
of pain is not so often on his face as it was when 
I came out to him seven years ago, and I do not 
feel afraid, even when he tells me that he feels 
the resting-time to be near. I never cease 
to be grateful that I came, for he says I have 
made this look like the happy old home where 
we grew up together — as we are together now. 

We talk for hours of the old times, but rarely 
speak of that night when he read David's secret ; 
and never of that letter he wrote to Hope. 
There was the gladsome music of childish 
voices in their home, before they heard that 
Erie's friend had been a feeble old gentleman, 
to whom he gave a home through the last years 

of life. I only learned it when 1 joined him 
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here, and, looking into each other's eyes, we 
felt there need be no further parting till the last 
one came. So we are together, here in our fair 
Australian home. We have cheering, loving 
news of our dear ones across the sea, and my 
life is full of happiness ; yet I often sadly feel 
how powerless I am to reach the depth and 
earnestness of Erie's. 
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ALPHONZO'S GHOST, 



1HAD spent an exceptional day. Not only 
was it an unusual thing for me to visit 
Littleborough in the race-week, but it was a 
most unusual thing indeed for me to venture 
upon a bet. Yet on this day I had left the 
course thirty pounds richer than I had reached 
it. 

How I was led to bet so wisely I cannot make 
quite clear to myself even now. Certainly I was 
far from making it clear to myself on that even- 
ing when I left the race-course, possessing the 
thirty pounds in crisp bank-notes, as well as the 
pleasing consciousness that the means had at 
last been miraculously given me for cultivating 
my one marked and peculiar talent. Hitherto, 
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tion of literary fame, by affording me leisure to 
complete my unfinished work — a novel in serial 
form, which would open to the world a new- 
field of literature, lifelike, yet imaginative, and 
destined equally to charm and astonish. I had 
long known that fame and fortune awaited me 
on its appearance, and now I was sure of its 
appearance. I rapturously tapped the well- 
filled pocket-book in my breast-pocket, and en- 
tered the * Saracen's Head ' with feet that trod 
on air. 

I had heard that all the inns in the town 
were full, so had but a faint hope of obtaining 
pleasant accommodation. A pallid waiter, who 
evidently regarded the races as a personal in- 
jury to himself, shook his head over my modest 
demand, but slowly and despondently at last 
offered me a bed-room which opened from the 
yard, and was built over the coach-house, the 
only unengaged room on the premises. It did 
not much signify to me, I said, where I slept, 
as I should leave in the morning at eight, also 
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— though I did not add this — as I should have 
my thirty pounds with me. 

I dined in the coffee-room — solitary in a 
crowd, as literary men always are — and then I 
prepared to enjoy myself in my own fashion, 
being in no haste to retire to the chamber over 
the coach-house. 

It is consoling to feel after a hearty dinner 
that the pleasant recess of * sitting a while ' is a 
duty imposed upon all well-thinking minds by 
ancient proverbial lore. I sat a while, con- 
structing, in my mental solitude, the next chap- 
ter of my great serial, and calculating how soon 
it could now appear in that popular magazine 
whose editor would be keen enough to recognise 
the sterling merits of the work. I mused pleas- 
antly upon the title — Alphonzo's Two Brides ; or, 
Which is the Nearer and Which is the Dearer? 
What could sound more striking? 

Let me see. The end of the sixty-ninth 
chapter left Alphonzo leaning against the blue 
velvet curtains in Gwendoline's boudoir, his arms 
folded, his dark, unfathomable eyes fixed on the 
carpet, his smooth high brow drawn by the in- 
ward conflict which wrung his deep and ardent 
soul. 

How was the seventieth — one of the most 
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golden hair ' No ! * The masses of her 

golden hair falling upon her shoulders, her tiny- 
hands clasped, the indescribable blue of her 
eyes clouded fitfully like an April sky. 

' " Alas ! Alphonzo," she cried, sinking to the 
floor ere he could support her, " she is here ! 
Hide me ! Conceal yourself ! Ah, my Alphonzo, 
let us be prepared !" 

' She saw not how his lips had blanched, she 
saw not how his firm knees tottered, she only 
felt with a delirious joy, even in this terrible 
moment, that the being she idolized could stand 
erect, and clasp her securely to his fastly-beat- 
ing heart, as he would only hold his bride. 

<" Alphonzo! Alas! My beloved, which is 
to conquer— she or I ?" 

'As this cry was wrung from Gwendoline's 
over-burdened heart, the door was once more 
opened noiselessly behind its velvet hangings, 

and a fair young figure glided ' Here I 

hesitated, having met with one of those difficul- 
ties with which authors have so perpetually to 
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contend in the solitude of their own brain. 

Should Gwendoline or Alphonzo be the first 
to start back astonished ? Such trifles as these 
— of which the reading public guess nothing — 
cost us incredible anxiety; and this question 
might have puzzled me for hours, had I not 
been disturbed at that moment by the coffee- 
room door being opened — not noiselessly, and 
not behind its velvet hangings — to admit a gen- 
tleman whom I recognised as one who had that 
morning taken a friendly interest in me, and in 
my success upon the turf. 

6 Dinner in my own sitting-room,' he said to 
the pale waiter as he passed him ; and then he 
fell into a lounging attitude, which was exactly 
the attitude Alphonzo was to assume just before 
those crushing tidings burst upon him in the 
eighty-third chapter, and blight his life in a 
moment. Altogether this stranger was a good 
deal like Alphonzo, only without his unutterably 
expressive smile. 

4 How confoundedly full every corner is to- 
night !' he remarked to me, without lowering his 
voice. 

I liked that. There was a dauntlessness about 
it which again resembled Alphonzo ; a daunt- 
lessness which I could ably pourtray in my 
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nouse. 

* Surely no,' said Alphonzo's ghost, with 
thoughtful sympathy. * You do not consent to 
that, of course. I always secure my rooms 
beforehand.' 

I told him my coming had been uncertain, 
and explained why. 

' In that case,' he said, for the first time look- 
ing into my face, 'you had better share my 
room for an hour or two. Come.' 

So Alphonzo and I went upstairs together to 
a small sitting-room, where a cheerful fire was 
burning. 

6 No dinner ready !' he exclaimed, giving the 
bell a sharp and sudden pull, and, when the pallid 
waiter appeared, he looked him over coolly. I 
believe some great man observes that a fellow- 
feeling makes us wondrous Iqnd ; certainly I felt 
just then kindly disposed towards the pallid 
waiter, who must surely have been trembling 
under the keen and satirical scrutiny of Al- 
phonzo's ghost. ' Are you feeling well V 
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The waiter glanced at me, probably for an 
idea ; but, though I had several at the time, 1 
had no means of communicating them to him. 

' Because,' continued Alphonzo's ghost, ' as 
soon as you are able to undergo the fatigue of 
bringing my dinner, I can eat it. And — stay a 
moment, haste and excitement don't agree with 
you — send the chambermaid here, if she too is 
feeling pretty well.' 

Without turning his head, as we stood at the 
fire, Alphonzo spoke to the girl when she 
entered. 

* What was that commotion between you and 
a lady in the hall? I heard it as I came in, 
a few minutes ago ? Did she not say her 
carriage had broken down by the way ? What 
was it ? Some tale of distress. What did she 
want, poor thing V 

' Want, sir I' echoed the girl, a little angrily. 
* She wanted some one to take care of her, I 
should think. A pretty young married lady to 
come alone like this, and then to cry because 
we hadn't beds, as she required I' 

I could not help wondering how many beds 
she required, coming alone, but I did not inter- 
fere — I never do. 

* I tell you what, Mary,' said Alphonzo's ghost, 
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I want nothing to-night easier than this arm- 
chair. Never mind thanks. Go off and shut 
out that draught.' 

We were alone, and I looked admiringly on 
Alphonzo's ghost. Alphonzo himself, in such a 
situation, would have acted precisely so. I felt 
my heart stirred within me, and with warm 
affection I entreated him to share my humble 
apartment. 

' Thanks,' he returned, with an easy polite- 
ness which I sought to emulate ; * but I couldn't 
sleep there if I tried. There's a legend attached 
to that room — very much attached to it, as that 
pretty little chambermaid would tell you. Fact 
is, a murder was once committed there, which 
has made the room a spot avoided. It is rarely 
occupied, however full the house may be.' 

'Who was murdered?' I inquired, thinking 
that the particulars of a startling crime might 
be of service to me in the concluding chapters 
of Alphonzo 9 8 Two Brides. 

6 Well, I do not care about making your hair 
stand on end, my dear fellow,' said my com- 
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panion, with a friendliness which charmed me, 
'but the victim of the murder was a gentle- 
man sleeping there alone ; and the murderer, 
or rather murderess, still haunts the room, in 
the form of a female in a long dark robe, and 
with a profusion of black hair hanging about 
her. The belief here is that she is not super- 
natural, but a lunatic who is kept in confinement, 
but makes her escape sometimes in the night. 
They say that if this unfortunate fellow whom 
she murdered had had the presence of mind to 
he still, and make no sound, she would not have 
hurt him. She has never hurt anyoae since. 
She only enters the room without a sound, and 
looks who may be sleeping there — sometimes 
moving the pillows a little, sometimes only ex- 
amining the clothes that lie about the room — 
but doing no harm, if she is not interfered with. 
Hope you will remember this, if she visits you. 
Lie quite still, and you will save your life. But, 
for myself, I am not cool enough to venture. I 
wish I had your presence of mind.' 

I was so pleased with Alphonzo's discernment, 
that after he had dined and drawn his chair up 
to the fire, I congratulated him on the noble 
renunciation of his room. 

i Oh, nonsense !' he laughed. * I shall do 



under the circumstances. Now what will you 
have V 

First impulses are generally a mistake. My 
first impulse was to decline to be convivial, but 
I restrained myself with a ready tact which I 
believe belongs to me. I made a choice, and 
took it, and enjoyed it. Alphonzo's ghost en- 
joyed it too, I presume, for he looked beamingly 
upon me when I happened to catch his eye. 

'Now, old fellow,' he said, sociably, as we 
grew nearer and nearer to each other's heart, 
' propose a few good toasts.' 

I did not immediately reply, for, although 1 
find it comparatively easy to make Alphonzo 
speak keenly and directly to the purpose on the 
instant — as it appears when read — a telling an- 
swer is not always forthcoming from me in my 
private character, and I have even occasionally 
undergone the mortification of finding a well- 
prepared repartee too late to be of any service. 
But at last, looking on Alphonzo's radiant 
countenance, and tenderly feeling my bulging 
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pocket-book, I opened my heart, and proposed, 
' Alphonzo's Two Brides.' 

There was a pleasant gleam of sympathy in 
the eyes of Alphonzo's ghost, and he drank the 
toast with earnestness, before he made any in- 
quiries. Every moment my love for him in- 
creased, and I told him that he reminded me of 
a dear friend whom he would some day know. 
I knew that that would stimulate him, and it 
did. He asked me question after question, while 
my heart warmed towards him more and more, 
until at last I repeated chapter after chapter of 
my first great serial. His eyes shone, and his 
interest grew and grew, until I could see that 
anxiety about the fate of my two heroines had 
become even painful to him in its intensity. 

As the hours passed on, a thin cloud occasion- 
ally came between us — practically of course, I 
mean. Sitting as we were upon such friendly 
terms, it baffled me extremely to guess why 
Alphonzo's ghost should look at me from a 
realm of mist. And was he really haunted, 
or did my own eyes mock me ? There he lay 
idly in the great arm-chair opposite me, and 
close to that was another great arm-chair, and 
he lay idly in that too ! I felt I could not solve 
it, if I tried, and I was much too comfortable to 
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longed for more. I had never wished — with 
that intensity which, they tell us, brings us the 
fulfilment of Our desires — that I might look 
some day, and find them doubled. Yet here 
they were, four of them ; all handsome, all my 
own ! I looked again at Alphonzo's ghost, and 
was delighted to see that Nature had equally 
gifted him. I told him we must ever be dear 
brothers, and he seemed to think that a beautiful 
idea. 

The night wore on so very pleasantly, that I 
took no heed at all of time, and cannot tell 
when it was that arm-in-arm (truly like the 
brothers we were henceforth to be) we went 
upstairs together to the haunted room; Al- 
phonzo anxiously reminding me that I had 
promised him a copy of my work when it was 
published. 

I bade Alphonzo's ghost a regretful farewell, 
wondering why he had allowed me to support 
him here on my fraternal arm, when he had had 
no intention of staying; put my pocket-book 
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carefully under my pillow, and laid my teeming- 
brain upon it. 

I fell asleep almost immediately, for I had 
spent a profitable day. But, long before I had 
desired to do so, I awoke — feeling very strange 
indeed. 

There was a faint odd light about the room. 
At first I fancied I must have left a candle burn- 
ing behind the curtains — which were drawn on 
both sides of the great four-post bed, but left 
open at the foot — but presently the conscious- 
ness dawned on me that this pale bluish light 
was supernatural ; and I lay trembling in every 
limb, as I recalled the story I had heard the 
night before. I lay listening, motionless, almost 
breathless; for now, close to the head of my 
bed, behind the curtain, I could distinguish a 
faint, rustling sound. I was sure I felt a move- 
ment under my head, and I lay still as the dead, 
remembering that Alphonzo's ghost had told me 
that was the only way to save my life. 

Now the sound was growing fainter, and I 
knew the ghostly object must be moving slowly 
to the foot of the bed. I knew what I should 
see presently in the dim light there. Yes, there 
it came — the figure of a woman, whose long 
dark garments trailed on the ground, and made 



the wall, in the scanty light, this supernatural 
figure passed before me, and my pulses stopped 
their beating, and my very breath ceased. 

Bending a little, with one white hand against 
the wall, and with glazed, wide eyes fixed in a 
visionary gaze, this figure crept on, until it 
glided behind the heavy curtains again, and I 
could neither see nor hear it any more. I dared 
not move my eyes from that lighted spot again, 
for I fully expected to hear the ghostly sound 
once more. So I lay utterly still, listening with 
painful, strained intensity, every other sensation 
lost to me. 

Ah ! a sound at last — nearer and nearer, 
louder and louder, close to me ! 

6 Your water, sir. Seven o'clock.' 

I raised myself in bed, and wildly glared 
around me. The room was dark now ; of course 
the ghostly light had disappeared with the glid- 
ing step. But why had I not noticed this at 
the time ? I rose and lighted my candle, still 
trembling in every limb. 
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On a chair behind the curtains stood an ex- 
hausted night-light ; but as I examined it I dis- 
covered a faint chemical smell, and then I knew 
that Mr. Child had never conceived a night-light 
such as this. I dressed slowly, not only utterly 
bewildered, but also feeling, like that uncom- 
mercial traveller who had ' a mislaid headache 
somewhere in his stomach.' So odd indeed 
were my sensations, that I actually forgot to 
look for my pocket-book until I was ready to go 
downstairs. Then, in a vague panic, I went up 
to the bed and moved my pillows. 

It was not there ! My valued pocket-book — 
my poor, dear mother's last gift but one — my 
thirty pounds, my private memoranda, my 
notes for the conclusion of Alphonzos Two 
Brides ! All had vanished, and with them my 
claim upon future fame and wealth. I could 
not believe my own eyes. I unmade the bed* 
searching closely, as if I had been searching for 
a mosquito. But it was of no avail ; no pocket- 
book was there. 

I went downstairs, hoping that the history of 
that previous night might all prove to have been 
a ghostly dream. I entered the sitting-room, 
where Alphonzo's ghost and I had spent some 
dimly-remembered evening which seemed a 
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the chilly waiter with heat enough to do him 
good. 

' That gentleman ? Oh, I remember, sir. He 
left about two hours ago, he and the lady who 
came in just before him last night. Found they 
were going on by the same train, so had a cab 
between 'em, and started soon after five.' 

* But I thought the lady had a carriage with 
her?' 

' Never heard of it, sir. No sign of it here. 
They went off together in the cab. Were a 
married pair, I believe.' 

' And she had a quantity of long dark hair V 

4 Might have been her own, or mightn't. 
There was a great deal of it bunched up about 
her head.' 

I have never seen either of these two ghosts 
since — neither Alphonzo's nor the one which 
haunted my room that night — but I have my 
own private ideas with regard to their relation- 
ship to each other. And these ideas I must beg 
leave to retain. 
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I left the ' Saracen's Head' without even 
mentioning my loss ; for such an uncomfortable 
blush visited my cheeks, when the waiter alluded 
to the previous evening, that I immediately 
drifted into another subject, and made my re- 
treat as soon as I conveniently could. 

Certainly I had promised to send Alphonzo's 
ghost a copy of A Iphonzos Two Brides when it 
came out, and I have ever been accustomed to 
keep my word ; but I cannot do so in this case. 
Not only because Alphonzo's ghost did not think 
it advisable — under the circumstances — to leave 
me his address ; but also because the manuscript 
has not yet been appreciated by any one of the 
editors to whom I have— for many years — been 
submitting it. 
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AFTER THE LESSONS. 



FRIDAY ! It was always so pleasant to wake 
to the conviction that another Friday had 
come round ; the best and happiest day to me 
of all the busy six. Not that the work was 
easier — quite the contrary— but the lessons were 
not wearisome. Before twelve o'clock I looked 
on to the happy hour that was coming then, and 
after twelve the glamour of that happy hour 
was upon me. Perhaps, independent of that one 
hour, mine was a hard, dull life — teaching, late 
and early, and with no prospect of a rest. Mine 
were no guinea music lessons, given at my own 
residence or within a short drive, but whole 
days spent in railway journeying, and walking, 
and sitting beside the same piano in a ladies' 
school. 

p2 



al it was only by constant work that we could 
live, and there were many terms when constant 
work was not forthcoming. Sometimes, when a 
discontented feeling arose that nothing could 
surely be harder than to try — as I so often had 
to do — to teach a hopeless child who had no note 
of music in her nature, I would remember 
bitterly that I knew one thing harder still, 
and that was having no one to teach. But this 
was Friday, and I would be happy — wild and 
hopeless as it was — for this one day. 

I brushed the thick dark curls that nobody 
cared for, without trying to hide the grey hairs 
that nobody grieved to see ; and I walked 
down the quiet streets, to Miss Berry's. When 
I entered the music-room, the mild little Ger- 
man governess was sitting in her apparently 
normal position, and tatting as only neces- 
sity or indolence can tat. I knew she was 
there to chaperon my pupils, in her silent 
and serene manner; but I did not object, 
why should I? At twelve o'clock I talked 
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freely and listened willingly; and though she 
might watch and listen too, in her unoffending 
way, nobody else cared ; so, why should I ? 

Twelve o'clock struck, and with a glad 
heart I dismissed the only real musician among 
all Miss Berry's cheres Sieves, and strolled across 
to speak to the little Fraulein. Nobody should 
see that I was nervous when the door opened, 
as it did after some minutes. She came in, a 
tall, slender girl of seventeen, with a rich, bright 
brunette complexion, large, dark, liquid eyes, 
and a bewitching smile, for ever hiding or dis- 
closing the gleaming little teeth. She advanced 
and held out her hand to me. Of all my pupils 
at Miss Berry's, she was the only one who greet- 
ed me so. A bow was all I generally gave or 
received; but Marie Souv6, the highest, the 
proudest, the most hard to manage, always met 
me with a frank greeting, which in itself, in spite 
of all after-conduct, acknowledged our equality 
and friendship. 

* You have kept me waiting, mademoiselle, as 
usual, why do you always do so V 

' Only ten minutes, monsieur ; I thought all 
musicians required an interval of ten minutes 
between the parts.' 



said, overdoing as usual my effort at stern and 
masterly indifference. t Are you ready now and 
— musical V 

' Most musical,' she replied ; ' but, unfortunate- 
ly, most melancholy, too.' 

' That is unusual, surely. Your life seems 
generally bright enough.' 

'My life, monsieur, hitherto has flowed on 
smoothly as ' 

* As your music,' I suggested ; for, if my fav- 
ourite had one failing, it was a perfect inability 
to play any one piece through smoothly and 
correctly. 

' As my music ; yes,' she answered, gravely ; 
' but now I have come to an accidental, and I 
don't know what to say to it.' 

' Say nothing. Play it, and pass on/ 

' But, unfortunately, it obliges me to pass on 
to — another piano, and to — lose my master.' 

I looked straight into her eyes, for it was not 
always that I knew whether she were in jest or 
earnest. 
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* Papa has come for me,' she went on ; ' and I 
am really going home to France to-morrow.' 

* Going home !' 

' Yes ; don't girls generally go home when 
they leave school?' 

* But this is sudden.' 

* Oh no, only a week or two before my time/ 
she said. ' I was to leave at midsummer, you 
know.' 

Know ! how was I to know ? She told me 
nothing in earnest, nothing that she meant. I 
knew my face was pale, and that she was 
looking at me. 

' Will you begin to play, if you please, Miss 
Souveflsaid. 

< 1 must give little Fraulein a kiss first. She 
is quite sorry to lose me; and indeed even I 
myself wish I were not going quite so soon.' 

I was grateful to her for turning away, and 
for dallying so long, and I tried not to feel hurt 
that she took her seat with the old, merry, 
defiant face. 

The lesson was given and received in silence. 
I marked the fingering, and tapped impatiently 
at the wrong notes — they seemed to come even 
oftener that ever — but I could not talk, try as I 
would. This was the last time I might sit be» 



never cross again. I thought all this, with a 
sinking heart, through that last lesson ; then the 
clock struck, and I started. 

t You may go, mademoiselle.' 

She rose, collected her music, then stood "with 
the portfolio under her arm. 

1 1 have not enjoyed this last lesson, monsieur.' 

She hardly ever called me anything but * mon- 
sieur ;' yet, unnatural as it was to my English 
ears, there was music to me in her pretty, 
piquant way of saying it. 

« Nor have I.' 

' Then why did you make it so unpleasant V 

i I did not intend to — when you came in.' 

'You never even said you were sorry I am 
going, monsieur. Anyone else would have said 
so — in courtesy.' 

' I cannot say things in courtesy.' 

' I suppose not ; at any rate, you never try,' 
she answered, and her eyes danced with fun. 
' I am much more gracious. I tell you I shall 
be very sorry to leave you. I hate bidding 
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good-bye, and no one will ever nip me half so 
readily as you, Mr. Rikhart ; no one will scold 
me half so energetically as you. What shall I 
dor 

6 Perhaps you will not need it then.' 

* But to you that makes no difference. I have 
been gentle and obedient to-day, I'm sure ; yet 
you frown upon me now. Do you like France, 
monsieur?' 

She rested her music on the back of a chair, 
leaning upon it, and turned to me with the 
question, suddenly and saucily. 

< I hate it !' 

'Do you?' she said. 'For the same reason, 
perhaps, that Nelson did.' 

' I don't know his reason.' 

t Withdraw your opinion, expressed the other 
day, that 1 know nothing but poetry, and I will 
tell you.' 

' Did I ever say that, Miss Souv6 V 

6 Does it not rankle within me day and night, 
and consume my very life ? Ah, a little smile 
at last ! Do you like smiling, monsieur V 

' Are you going to say one serious word to 
me to-day ?' I asked. * My time is flying.' 

' Not any faster than mine. I am going to 
tell you — and then you can never say I gave 
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you no instruction — that when Nelson was ask- 
ed why he hated the French so bitterly, he said, 
" Gentlemen, my mother did." Did your mother 
hate the French V 

' Mademoiselle Souv6, you must go and send 
some one else to me.' 

* An English girl ? you hate the French ones 
so/ 

It flashed across me for the first time what I 
had said to a French girl — and to the one I 
loved best in all the world. I draw back, half 
ashamed, half proud. 

' Do not tempt me to retract. Though I said 
it blindly, I hate them only because they claim 
the brightness of my wretched life. You should 
not tempt me to hurt you.' 

She threw over to the German governess a 
quick glance, which I did not care to follow ; 
then, with her music in her left hand, she held 
out the right to me. 

' Fate will be sure to cross our paths again, 
Mr. Bikhart. Farewell until then.' 

' Fate does many odd and capricious things,' I 
answered ; * but she is hardly likely to elevate 
me to the peerage, or shower gold upon my 
way. When she does, we may meet, Miss 
Souve. Farewell until then.' I changed my 
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tone suddenly; I felt my voice was growing 
tremulous. * You will keep up your music ? 
You will not let it all slip by — with the memory 
of this time V 

Her clear soft eyes looked straight into mine. 
' I shall not forget my music master, nor his 
lessons — if I can help it.' 

The last few words, added out of pure mis- 
chief, provoked me to my careless answer. 
' Would you ever do anything to please any- 
body?' 

* I never succeed, you see, mousieur. I do 
try.' 

'Your mode of trying is peculiar, made- 
moiselle.' 

' Mr. Bikhart, you must be really very glad 
my lessons are over. You always said I was 
your slowest pupil. I hope a better one will 
take my place.' 

* That no one ever will or can.' 

The words were uttered thoughtlessly. Had I 
considered for a moment, they would not have 
been spoken. 

' Your time is up, Miss Souv6 ; good-bye. I 
know it would be useless, else I would ask you 
to remember as much as you can of what I have 
taught you — with care and difficulty.' 



4 Ton will Lave praise enough from others, 
presently.* 

4 Shall If she questioned, soberly. 'That 
sounds encouraging, more so than your usual 
pieces of intelligence.* 

* Tou know/ I went on, for I could not help 
it, * that you have treated both my orders and 
my wishes with invariable disregard since the 
very first day I saw you.' 

« And how did I treat them before that ? Oh, 
your face is growing savage, monsieur ! True 
musicians never feel in the slightest degree 
moved from the lofty indifference belonging to 
genius, by school-girls' jokes. Now will you 
listen while I tell you one thing before I go ? — 
and I am going in a moment.' 

< Well V 

c I'm glad all's " well " with thee, for it en- 
oourages me to continue my reply. As to re- 
membering your scoldings, and lectures, and 
raps upon the piano, and your continual con- 
tradictions, I think I shall, for a long time to 
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come. As for remembering your directions and 
advice regarding studies and scales, why — to 
describe it with moderation and in my native 
tongue, " Je woudrais si je coudrais, mais je ne 
cannais pas ;" ' and, with a toss of her dainty 
little head, she left me. 

There were other lessons to be given, others 
to whom all my attention must be devoted, and 
I must not think, or my heart would break. 
Never again! that was the burden of my 
thoughts and heart-beats. Never again! and 
the day's work went on, and the quietness of 
night seemed never coming. To those who do 
not know the pain of being left to the dull, 
unchanging routine of a life from which the 
light has been taken, it would seem impossible 
to describe it ; to those who do, what need to 
try? 

Four years went by, bringing changes in 
other homes, but none in mine. The work went 
on year after year ; and, because I had no end 
to work for, the increase of fame and prosperity 
mattered little to me. , 

Four years had passed since I had lost 
my favourite pupil, and no one had taken her 
place. The bright, winning face lived with me 
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It was a dark and wet November night ; my 
day's teaching was over, and I sat lingering 
over my solitary dinner, with a book beside me 
— I had little time for reading, except during 
my meals and late at night — when the servant 
entered with a note, sealed with a crest almost 
as large as itself. I opened it carelessly — I had 
so many to open in the course of every day — 
and glanced at the signature. Then my eyes 
seemed to burn as I eagerly read the words. 

' Dear Sir, 

'My grandfather, Sir Robert Winter, 
with whom I am now staying, is giving a 
private concert here to-morrow, and the con- 
ductor he had invited has been taken seriously 
ill. They were in great distress about it when 
I arrived yesterday, and the thought struck me 
that you might be induced to undertake the 
arduous task of correcting and directing ama- 
teurs. The notice is very short, but I don't 
think my old master will require more. If you 
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will oblige us, may I ask you to return in the 
carriage to the rehearsal to-night ? 

' I am, dear sir, yours, 

< Marie Souve.' 

If I would go ! What was the short notice 
to me? It was best, for I could hardly have 
borne a long one. The old name was unchang- 
ed. It was only when I saw it so, that I knew 
how deeply hope was buried in my old dream. 

My voice would not sound cool and indiffer- 
ent, when I sent down word I would be ready in 
ten minutes, and my hand shook as I folded the 
little note, and put it carefully away. Then, 
leaving my half-eaten dinner, I went to dress. 
My best dress-suit would do for the rehearsal, and 
I could have a new one in time for the concert — 
Ah me, how merrily I tried to make it clear to 
myself that I had intended before in a few days 
to order one. 

I own that I stood rather long before the 
glass that night, and wondered whether any 
other man so young had such a careworn face, 
and so much grey among his hair? But the 
thought came hastily, ' no one will notice.' 

The carriage took me rapidly to Lancaster 
Gate, and I was ushered at once into a long, 



mine look rather acquainted with wear. From 
the group, an old lady at once advanced to me. 

* Mr. Elkhart,' she said, « I feel that you have 
favoured us indeed by coming on so short a 
notice. I could not have asked it of a stranger, 
as you are to me in all but name — with that of 
course I am familiar.' She meant in my capacity 
of musician : fool to let my heart beat so at any 
other thought! — 'But Mademoiselle Souv6 as- 
sured me you would unhesitatingly say No if you 
feared your reputation suffering through our 
stupidity.' 

'1 willingly risk my slight reputation, my 
lady,' I answered, bowing in acknowledgment 
of her gracious little speech ; * and, whether it is 
likely to suffer or not, I will tell you after the 
practice.' 

I had looked in vain among the faces for one 
I should have known so soon. It was not there. 

* Now, if you please,' continued Lady Winter, 
* we will try the overture.' 

I tried not to watch the door ; nor to look and 
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long for anyone to come, and I think I succeed- 
ed. I grew anxious over the music as usual ; my 
whole heart seemed in it; and I lost myself in my 
intense desire for its perfection and success, un- 
til at last the practice was over, and I stood 
talking of the programme. 

' If you will allQw me,' I said, i I will add to 
the 'cello part in the selection from " Guillaume 
Tell." Will you try it over in the morning, 
Lord Hume V 

' With pleasure, but how shall I get it in time?* 

* I will write it now/ I said, ' and give it to 
you. Then is the programme complete V 

I tried to ask it carelessly, and I looked into 
the fire, for fear my eyes should tell their 
anxiety. 

'I think so,' replied Lady Winter, * unless 
Mademoiselle Souve consents to sing — as we 
wish.' 

In the old times she had not been allowed to 
learn singing, though I knew what her voice 
would be from the way she spoke and laughed. 
And so some one else had taught her, and she 
of course repaid those lessons as she never would 
repay mine ! 

'Is she unwilling?' I asked, still without 
looking up. 

VOL. in. Q 






I would not wonder on Marie's absence. I 
would write the part. What else had I to do in 
that house ? 

I did not often sit down to arrange music in a 
dress-suit. That might have been the reason I 
was so long, and the notes seemed so difficult 
to harmonise. It did not signify, for I was 
alone, and kept no one waiting. 1 daresay they 
thought I was gone, if they thought of me at all. 
I sipped my wine often, otherwise I left the tray 
undisturbed. I was nearing the end of my 
task, when I heard, through the half-open door, 
a merry voice, apparently on the stairs, a little 
way below the door, raised as if addressing some 
one above. 

* Marie. You are going down at last, are you ? 
Why did you never come to see our new con- 
ductor I — your own importation, too ! — and why 
didn't you tell us what to expect ? Why, there 
won't be a more perfect gentleman in all the 
room to-morrow.' 
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A voice answered, that sent the warm blood 
thrilling through my veins : 

' Did you expect a savage V 

' But, when we asked you, you said he was just 
like all other musicians.' 

* And was I wrong?' 

* He is uncommonly unlike the master of my 
experience, at any rate. Did you like him, 
Marie V 

< If you know me at all, you know how much 
liking I should spend on anything connected 
with music lessons.' 

Like a coward, I bent over the writing that 
was already finished, with eyes that saw nothing. 
I do not know how long it was before Lord Hume 
came in for the music ; then I dismissed the cab 
that had been called for me, and walked home 
in the dreary, dark November night. 

That same suit would do very well. Who 
would notice whether it was old or new ? I 
dressed with lingering, listless fingers, and 
wished the cab had taken me more slowly. On 
arriving, I went at once into the concert-room, 
which was empty, but arranged and lighted for 
the performance. I had promised to be thus 
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play — sadly perhaps to my thoughts — when I 
heard a light, rustling step, and I looked up. The 
old days, the happy Fridays, came crowding 
back ; and drowning all the years of hopeless- 
ness ; when I saw the bright changing face, the 
tender, laughing mouth, and beautiful eyes. I 
felt for an instant as if she had come in for her 
lesson, and that it was natural to see her so. 
After that first moment I felt the difference, and 
rose with a pain I could not suppress. She 
was as far from me as if those Fridays had never 
been, yet she came up to me with the frankly 
outstretched hand just as of old. 

' Monsieur, I am glad to see you at your old 
post.' 

1 must meet her with all the self-possession I 
could muster. 

'But you would rather not be at yours y 
mademoiselle.' 

* No, thank you,' she answered ; ' yet I am 
sent in now for almost the same purpose. Would 
you hear me try this song ? It is in the pro- 
gramme as sung by me, and I am afraid of your 
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angry ejaculations breaking forth in public if 
I make a failure of it, and you are unpre- 
pared.' 

The old, wilful manner and ready smile ! 

' Have I authority, then, to correct where I 
wish?' 

4 A polite inquirer would have said " if I 
wish." But of course you have. I would not 
sing it to you on any other terms. Spare me 
all you can.' 

She stood half behind me as 1 played, and 
then began, in a rich contralto voice, sweet and 
pure, but that was all. At the end of the first 
verse I turned. 

* Stand here, please, Miss Souve, and try to 
sing with more effect. Don't be afraid of seem- 
ing affected.' 

* I am not afraid of seeming anything,' she an- 
swered, with her old impatience. 

' Then, for the time, be affected,' I said, stern 
once more in my fear of myself. 

* If you continue to speak to me so gently and 
forbearingly I shall indeed be affected — even to 
tears.' 

Her piquant little face was indescribable in 
its gravity as she said this. 
' Now try.' 



; Is that how you judge it' the notes are right ? 
Is that what Alfred the Great means when he 
says, " Things seen are mightier than things 
heard " V 

' You have not forgotten your Tennyson, 
then, Miss Souv£, if you have forgotten all else/ 

' I have not forgotten my " everlasting quota- 
tions," ' she answered, lightly ; ' nor who once 
applied that complimentary term to them.' 

< Who did ?' 

6 Never mind ; but it was not the elegant little 
Italian master, who taught me this song — with 
such infinite patience and infinite success.' 

4 An excellent musician, probably/ I said, 
rather unintelligibly, * though scarcely successful 
here.' 

* Oh ! indeed he was,' said Marie, demurely. 
' I'm sure if Amphion really " left a small planta- 
tion, wherever he sat down and sung," — which 
wouldn't have been called grammar at Miss 
Berry's — Signor Malfi must have left quite an 
extensive forest ; though he generally stood up 
to sing — being of the small, smallest.' 
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' As he is not here to give a finishing touch to 
his triumphant achievement, will you sing it to 
an inferior being ?' I asked, without a smile. 

' Yes. " At a pinch, Lord Ballyraggan is 
better than no lord at all." Tell me when to 
begin.' 

We got through another verse, then stopped 
again. 

i Mademoiselle Souve, try to sing as you would 
tell this fact to— to anyone. Don't sing so 
gladly of a very melancholy feeling.' 

i I cannot sing to you, 9 she said, throwing 
down the music with a rather nervous laugh ; 
* you are so strict and particular, monsieur. I 
daresay I shall do it respectably when the time 
comes, if I have forgotten your innovation on 
the good little signor's style. Why have you 
not grown more lenient and charitable in all 
these long years V 

'Why should I? What has there been to 
make me so ? If the years are long to you, and 
such as you, what have they been to me V 

* Perhaps leap-years. Have you been teach- 
ing ever since V 

i How otherwise could I have lived V 

* Who learns at twelve on a Friday now?' 

* I forget.' 



pies visible ; * it would be sinful, and might east 

unpleasant reflections on my own unfortunate 

deficiency. I am very happy without the 

power, Mr. Elkhart.' 

'You of course have everything you could 

wish, mademoiselle.' 

' Except your one power of giving others such 

a true pleasure. What is it about " Noble music 

with a golden ending " V 

' And that you do not care for V 

' Hush, monsieur ! Not in myself, I said ; but 

— it is such a happy world, should I not be 

happy in it ?' 

i And should not I, mademoiselle V 
* Of course ; but you will not be so, and I will.' 
' Perhaps the two things are incompatible.' 
I said it unthinkingly, bending over the music ; 

but, if she understood me, she did not heed, and 

answered even more lightly than she had spoken 

yet. 

'If I do not meet with the applause I merit 

to-night, I shall consider it entirely owing to my 
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accompanyist. It is not to be expected that 
anyone can play that extraordinary accompani- 
ment without trying it through first.' 

4 Sing with as much expression as possible, 
mademoiselle, and trust to me for the rest.' 

* How shall I trust you ? " Not at all, or all 
in all " f 

Her heedless words pierced me strangely. I 
turned upon her with a great passion in my face. 

' It is not very probable you will do either, 
Miss Souve.' 

'Shall I not? Why?' 

' You are too far from me — in spite of my 
madness — to trust me in all. You are too near 
me — in spite of your rank and beauty— to trust 
me in nothing? 

4 Monsieur Elkhart,' said Marie, folding her 
white arms on the flutist's desk, and looking 
gravely down upon her jewels, * I think we shall 
all go astray to-night, unless you conduct by 
proxy, because you don't seem to care how you 
conduct — yourself. Do remember we are all at 
your mercy.' 

She did not look up, but I saw the irrepres- 
sible smile playing on her lips. Carelessly turn- 
ing to the fire, I tried to answer with a steady 
voice. 



the room opened, and a gentleman sauntered up 
to us. Marie, only half rising from the desk, 
languidly turned her head. 

' Enter the 'cello just in time to rescue the 
contralto.' 

' All unworthy such a task/ Lord Hume said. 
' What is the enemy V 

' My unfortunate song/ 

* Mr. Rikhart/ he said, « if you have been able 
to find a fault in Miss Souve's singing, you are 
the greatest discoverer of the age. May I con- 
gratulate you on that honour V 

' Not until I make the discovery public, my 
lord/ 

' Lord Hume, do you approve of the whole 
programme being in one sharp V asked Marie. 

He looked astonished, as he well might. 

* It is rather late to transpose, is it not, made- 
moiselle V 

* Ordinary minds would think so,' she said, her 
eyes full of laughter ; < but Mr. Rikhart could 
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transpose, oh, a lifelong opera, in a few minutes. 
He has done it.' 

Lord Hume laughed, though I am sure he 
could not have told at what, and began 
flattering Marie in that light manner that sits 
so gracefully on some men, but which made 
me feel inexpressibly heavy-hearted. But the 
performers were gathering now, and it was 
time to begin. I was the conductor, heart 
and head once more in the performance, and 
nothing more, until Marie's song came ; then, 
try as I would, I could not look professionally 
indifferent. 

She stood up, and there was a brief, hearty 
applause ; only, I think, because she looked so 
beautiful, with an attempt at seriousness on the 
merry face. I think she must have thought of 
what I had told her, after all, for there was 
genuine expression in every verse of her song, 
and I was not surprised (though so glad) when 
it was called for again. She gave me a quick, 
amused glance as I began, and I felt, as usual, 
defeated by her. 

After her song, she joined the audience, and 
the programme went on with undeniable suc- 
cess. I would not stay, though Lady Winter 



saw her then, surrounded by handsome, flippant 
men, and gay and merry herself among them. 
So I declined, and walked out into the hall, just 
as the company entered the supper-room. While 
a servant called a cab, I waited there. 

'Why did you not say good night to me, 
monsieur V 

Marie was beside me again, the lamplight 
falling full upon her bright flushed face and 
beautiful hair. There was a delicate white rose 
in her hair, and I remember looking at that 
only, as she stood there, while I felt how far 
apart we should be in a few minutes. 

' Would they have made way for me, do you 
think, mademoiselle V 

* You used to do that for yourself.' 

'I am older now, Miss Souve, and — not so 
expectant.' 

' I am sorry,' she said. ' Hope is a good com- 
panion for us all. How did I sing my song V 

i Better ; you were more attentive to my in- 
struction than in the old time/ 
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'Now this is extraordinary!' she answered, 
with a laugh. ' I expected you to be filled with 
remorse for having judged unfairly of my sing- 
ing, and ready with abject apologies ; and here 
you are attributing my success to a few angry 
words of your own.' 
' You seem to be appreciating your success.' 
' I am revelling in the voice of public applause, 
monsieur. Do you think there will be anything 
in the newspapers about a certain talented young 
Frenchwoman ? Don't you hate the French V 

* You are very happy to-night, mademoiselle,' 
I said, wearily, * and very indifferent to my feel- 
ing for your Fatherland.' 

* The world is my fatherland, monsieur,' she 
said, with her saucy smile ; ' and it was made for 
me to enjoy.' 

* Perhaps,' said I, as the cab drove up to the 
door, * for me too ; and, if that is harder to me 
for your sake, it is my own fault.' 

As I went down the steps I could hear that 
some one had sought and claimed her, and her 
soft rich voice was lost to me as I drove away 
in the darkness. 

Christmas came, and I spent two days at 
home — as I always called my mother's cottage. 
Then the old life went on, with its daily work.. 



summer had passed, and her soldier-cousin won 
her from me. I watched the vessel out of 
sight, bearing away the only one who loved me ; 
and turned away with a bitter thought in my 
heart, * Why do I work and work ? For whom ? 
Who cares for my success, or for my failure ? 
Who will be glad, if I am famous ? I will leave 
the wearisome race, for the loneliness is too 
unbearable.' 

Even as I cried, God, in just punishment for 
my rebellion, took the power from me, and an- 
swered in His own time to my thankless ques- 
tion. For seven weeks from that day I lay in 
my lonely room, ill and helpless. They said 
that I had taken serious cold on that hasty 
night journey from Liverpool ; but, when I look 
back upon those troubled hours, I think I see a 
plainer cause for the dreary pain that followed. 
There were violets and snowdrops in my 
room when at last 1 crawled down, trying to 
be grateful for the feeling of returning life. 
Day by day I came down and sat at my 
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window, too ill to read — thinking of hopeless, 
far-away things, in spite of my kind physician's 
warnings. 

One day when I sat thus, with my back to the 
door, looking out over the glistening rows of 
tiles to the spring sky beyond, my servant 
quietly announced ' Miss Souve.' . 

I fancied it one of the oft-recurring hal- 
lucinations of my illness, and I did not turn. 
But the soft, rustling step became a real- 
ity; and my only feeling was that I dare not 
show the paleness of my ^face. The trailing 
dress swept by me, and, some one, passing me, 
turned to look into my eyes. Ah, yes, the 
bright, youthful face still, yet saddened by some- 
thing more than the sombre mourning bonnet. 

* Invalids, I know, have a horror of bonnets,' 
Marie said ; < so, if you please, I will dispense 
with mine while I stav.' 

The childish, unaffected greeting, the old frank 
shake of the hand, put me at my ease a little ; 
though now the red had flushed in my cheeks. 

' You are less handsome than you were, mon- 
sieur.' 

If she had been tender and pitying in her 
first words, I should have broken down in those 
few moments ; but when she came to me as the 



unman me as words would have done, 

' You are less handsome than you were, mon- 
sieur/ 

* Yes, mademoiselle ; that was the first thing 
I discovered when I began to think about myself 
again.' 

' And what was the second V 

* That I was changed in nothing else.' 

'And so you have begun to think about 
yourself again. Is there anyone else to do it 
also V 

< Several kind friends come to see me, and I 
am well taken care of — too well, I have some- 
times thought.' 

* But you do not think so now ?' 
' No, not now.' 

'Ah ! your smile makes you look young again.' 
' But, take away the smile, and I am an old 
man, mademoiselle.' 

' I should grow very wan and haggard with a 
two months' illness, and bear it very badly too,' 
she said, touching her smooth cheek with her 
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little white hand. * Bodily suffering pulls one 
down more quickly than mental, does it not V 
6 Do you know anything of either.' 
' More than you think, monsieur. More than 
you shall ever know.' 

< It is very hard to believe this, Miss Souve ; 
you have always seemed so gay and radiant.' 

' Don't say seemed, please, as if I hid a break- 
ing heart behind a laughing face,' she answered 
hastily ; * I never did that, believe me ; I always 
had hope ; and, as you say, hope agrees with me 
— Why do you look so comical V 

< I was only wondering how you managed to 
make her agree with you.' 

6 Because I am provoking ? Thank you, mon- 
sieur ! — complimentary as usual.' 

'Miss Souv6, tell me how to do it,' I said, 
' how to make my life pleasant and bright like 
your own.' 

Gently turning aside my question, she touch- 
ed her black dress. 

* My life,' she said, ' has had a shadow since 
I saw you. My father's death was a sore trial, 
monsieur.' 

* Your father I' 

' Yes, he died a few months after that concert. 
You remember V 

VOL. III. R 



* Entirely. The property was all entailed, and 
of course my step-brother took possession. I 
did not love his chosen wife ; so, when he 
married and brought her home, I came away. 
My sunny France knows me no more, mon- 
sieur.' 

' And — where ' 

' Where am I living V she interrupted. ' With 
old friends at present — this is not long ago, you 
know — very happily ; more happily than most 
penniless girls.' 

< Oh, mademoiselle, that is not true !' 

' That I am penniless ? Indeed it is.' 

* I cannot — realise this.' 
' Is it so hard ?' 

My heart was beating with a wild joy which 
I could scarcely hide. 

' Sir Robert Winter is very kind to me,' she 
continued ; ' though he is only my step-mother's 
father — my grandfather once removed, as I call 
him — and I shall be very sorry to leave him.' 
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* And you leave him — when V 

' Oh, I don't stop to think. Why should I dis- 
tress myself by fears for the future? Time 
enough when it comes.' 

' They used to call you the heiress at Miss 
Berry's.' 

'Did they?' she laughed. 'Ah! there is no 
dependence to be placed on human pros- 
pects, is there ? But I always thought I was 
an heiress, and yet at this moment I am in- 
deed utterly penniless — No, not that ; I have a 
few small coins. " How is the mighty Roman 
empire fallen !" 1 daresay you will contradict 
me if I say I do not care ; but I do not.' 

I had risen, and was leaniug against the 
window, looking down upon her. At last I 
spoke. 

' In a few minutes,' I said, ' when you have 
left me, and my room is dark and cheerless 
again, I will for ever put my dreams away, out 
of sight, for all the years to come. But now, 
Marie, while you are here beside me, I must 
speak at last. Scorn me as you will, but I must 
speak. For so many years have I loved you 
with a deep, undying love ; for so many years 
have I loved you in spite of sense and reason ; 
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come; that it has overcome me at last, 

strong as 1 thought myself. Marie, look up and 
stop me, for I dare not tell you all the strength 
and passion of my love, though the thought 
that you are lonely, too, has drawn it from me. 
Pity me! dearest and best in all the world ; look 
up and tell me you forgive me.' 

But her head only drooped lower and lower, 
while I told her of my hopeless love, until at last 
she covered her face with her hands, and 
remained so, minute after minute, — so pitiful, I 
thought, to see my useless earnestness. 

* Marie,' I said, very slowly, for each word 
was drawn from me in very pain, ' do not speak if 
you would rather not. I understand, and will not 
vex you more. The love I give to you cannot be 
thrown away, and I am only sorry to have 
pained you by telling you of it. I do not fear 
the life before me, though spent alone. Dear 
Marie, many men have suffered more than I. Do 
not grieve for me. I am ready to bear this as a 
man should. I can stand my own, but not your 
sorrow, dearest.' 
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She was crying with low, stifled sobs, and I 
felt as if my heart would break to see her pity- 
ing me so. 

'Miss Souvfe,' I said, in an unnatural voice, 
•' there is a carriage stopping at the door. Is it 
for you? Shall I send word you are ready V 

I left the room to prevent the servant coming 
in, and crept in again slowly — wondering vague- 
ly whether I were really growing strong and 
well, as I had thought ; Marie had not stirred, 
and I stood beside her, and gently laid my hand 
on hers ; then she looked up, her eyes soft and 
bright through her tears. 

' You wish me to go V 

' Would I willingly shut out the sunshine, 
Marie ? Only in the darkness grief is easier to 
bear.' 

'One question, monsieur: would you have 
told me this, had I been rich V 

' Never.' 

' Why ? Would it not have been true then V 

' Poverty is proud — and hopeless.' 

' 1 am not proud — nor hopeless,' she said ; 'so 
of course I am not poor. How could I be, dear 
monsieur, when you have given me such a 
wealth of love ? How can I give you wealth for 
poverty V 



only gazed into her eyes as I waited. 

' If so,' she said, ' you have it all ; you have 
had it all for a long, long time.' 

< Oh, Marie !' 

It was all I could say, as I held her to me, in 
a long and close embrace that gave me strength 
and hope and courage for a life to come. « God 
sent you to me on this day, my love, and Him I 
thank.' 

Our silence was broken presently by the im- 
patient stamping of the horses below. 

' Why don't you remind me that the carriage 
is waiting?' said Marie, starting. 'I had for- 
gotten. I have been here a long time, and you 
have asked me nothing.' 

i Nothing, Marie V 

' No — nothing practical and sensible.' 

< I will now. How did you know I was ill V 

4 By the announcement made at St. James's 
Hall, when you were too ill to play, as 
advertised.' 

' When shall I see you again, my dearest.' 
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' That is not practical, so I need not answer.' 

« May I call upon Sir Robert?' 

< Yes. Good-bye !' 

My first drive was to Lancaster Gate, and I 
was ushered into the very room where I had 
written in my loneliness, on that night which 
seemed so long ago. I tofd my story frankly 
and humbly to Sir Robert Winter. He heard 
me patiently, and then shook me by the hand. 

' I have perfect faith in Marie's judgment and 
taste,' he said, ' and am confident of her happi- 
ness and your own.' Then, after a little further 
conversation, he asked me a question, rather 
suddenly, ' You know, of course, that Mademoi- 
selle Souve will be very rich ?' 

' I know how rich she will be V I smiled. * She 
told me that her father had left her penniless.' 

* So he did, of course,' replied Sir Robert, 
laughing. ' Everybody knew he would. She 
never was her father's heiress, but mine. Did 
she not tell you this?' 

My heart sank indeed when I told him she 
had not. 

* The little actress,' he said. ' Still it is but 
right that you should know; not, I'm sure, that 
either of you will wish to hasten the time of her 
inheritance. I will call her.' 
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* You dared not have taken my love, for fear 
that you should have had to take my great ex- 
pectations too/ she said ; * then let them both go.' 

* Hush ! this is cruel.' 

* No/ said Marie, * you are cruel to say I ought 
to be content with wealth, and leave the love 
for others/ 

* Dearest, I think I shall wake presently to 
find all this a dream/ 

'Wake to your old hatred of the French, 
monsieur/ 

' Hard words were my only safeguard, Marie. 
You shall hear no more, so long as we are spared 
to each other.' 

I whispered the words in my deep thankful- 
ness ; but she answered, quickly, ' Never mind 
promising me that. With all this new happi- 
ness, I cannot afford to lose my dear old master 
— dear even then, monsieur/ 

* Is he so very old V 

6 1 will confess you looked about eighty-two 
when I came to see you/ 
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6 And now V 

She looked up at me quizzically. 

* Well, not so ancient now ; but they were all 
wrong here when, after that rehearsal, they told 
me that you were very ' 

I laughed myself, as I silenced her laughing 
lips, for I knew she did not care that they were 
wrong. 
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KENNETH. 



THERE was a mirror over the chimney-piece ; 
so, while Kenneth spoke, he could make 
his words all the prouder by casual glances at 
the face and figure which the glass gave back. 
It was a face no man would blush to meet, but 
it told so readily the inner thought, that Kenneth 
Goring ought to have felt some shame in meet- 
ing it with the look of scorn and contempt it 
wore then. 

'What on earth is your reason for wanting 
me to go, mother V asked he, throwing an open 
letter on the table, and turning to a bright little 
elderly lady, who was busily sorting papers at 
her desk. 

'You know my reasons, Kenneth,' she an- 



' Hot and proud, do you say V 

'Indeed I do. Why won't you listen to a 
fellow quietly V 

* Speak to me quietly, and I will listen with 
pleasure, Kenneth.' 

' Then once more, what are your reasons for 
wishing me to go V 

' My brother has asked you many times, and 
it is unkind and unreasonable to go on refusing 
as you do — too proud even to disguise your 



reason.' 



* I'll bear the blame of the unreasonableness, 
sooner than undergo the visit. If he had remained 
as he was, I would have gone as I used to go, 
willingly enough ; but when he made such a fool 
of himself, and married that languid, bad-tem- 
pered beauty, I made a resolution to keep a 
county between us henceforth.' 

' Perhaps, when you know her, Ken, she ' 

' I never will know her.' 

* Her daughter may be a nice girl, and you 
are nearly cousins, you know.' 
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'Not very nearly, I think,' said Kenneth, 
with an ominous curve in the thick moustache, 
' and never can be nearer, that's a blessing. Of 
course she is her mother over again — girls always 
are.' 

' Boys are not,' rejoined Mrs. Goring, with a 
twinkle in her eyes. * Well, I shall not answer 
the letter until to-morrow. Bring your answer 
home from mess.' 

* I have given it you a hundred times, mother. 
What an obstinate little woman you are !' 

As Kenneth left the room Mrs. Goring's face 
took its usual happy expression, and she put the 
letter that had caused this argument, into her 
desk, murmuring to herself, with an irrepressible 
little smile, ' What trouble I should have with 
him if he were really as obstinate as he thinks 
he is ! But he has held out a dreadfully long 
time about going to Erstone.' 

Mrs. Goring was quite right in the cogitation 
which called up that smile, for at night, when 
Kenneth came in from mess and found her await- 
ing him, he said, as he bent to kiss her, 

' I'll go, mother, if you like. My leave begins 
on Thursday, and I may as well go. You seem 
bent upon it this time ; I wish it were over.' 

There had been a fair at Colebridge on that 



carriages, a set of boisterous roughs, with whips 
in their hands and a general odour of the stable 
about them. 

There was always a good deal of curiosity 
about Kenneth Goring. High as he held his 
head, the blue eyes missed very little of what 
was going on below them ; and now they were 
almost unconsciously busy with these drovers, 
as they eagerly crowded into the close, dusty, 
third-class carriages. 

* I've put your portmanteau into the van, sir, 
and the gun and fishing-basket/ said his ser- 
vant. * The smoking compartment is empty, sir, 
and the train doesn't stop before Liston Junc- 
tion.' 

' All right. You may go, Barry/ 

< Train's just about to start, sir/ 

' I know.' 

But Kenneth still stood, for he had caught 
sight of a young woman, lame and sickly, hur- 
rying towards the third-class carriages, and to- 
wards the farmer's men, who were still laughing 
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and talking inside the open doors, and still 
coming up, more straggling now, and forcing 
themselves in. A porter, seeing the girl was 
lame, went before her, and opened a second- 
class carriage. She drew back timidly, showing 
him the ticket in her hand; so he shut the door, 
and moved to another carriage. 'All right,' 
Kenneth heard him say ; * plenty of room here. 
Move up.' 

But the men inside, to whom these last two 
words were addressed, shuffled together, and de- 
clared there was no room at all, while the woman 
shrank back to the porter's side. Just then a man 
at the back of the carriage — Kenneth had drawn 
nearer, and could see it all distinctly now — lean- 
ed forward, and said, in a tone far more repel- 
lent than the rude ones had been, * Let her come 
in ; she's my pretty Jane. We want her here to 
amuse us.' 

' Get in, miss,' said the porter, hurriedly ; ' no 
time.' 

No time. Kenneth stood between the wo- 
man and the grinning men, and taking from 
her trembling hand her green ticket, and 
giving into it his white one, spoke a few 
words to the porter. * Your carriage is higher 
up,' he said, aloud to the woman, as he 
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A mile or two out of the station, when they 
seemed to have recovered their breath, the men 
began making merry at Kenneth's expense. 
He maintained a careless silence, until one 
young wag, with grimy hands, began feeling 
him, being oppressed with doubts as to whether 
he was real. Then Kenneth turned on him a 
pair of cool, inquiring eyes. 

* Are you poor tramping fellows, wanting an 
odd job in the haymaking, if you can get it ; or 
are you Irish vagabonds V 

' Neether, any more nor ye are yerself,' was 
the reply. i We're honest English labourers.' 

' Oh, indeed !' said Kenneth. * What a mis- 
take we make, then, in being proud of our Eng- 
lish labourers. I've heard them called a set of 
capital, manly fellows, but I now see that is 
a He.' 

Though Kenneth had not expected any result 
from this cool opinion, he saw a gradual one ; 
and when the train stopped, and he could change 
his place, he gave his companions an amused 
nod that brought a laugh to several faces. He 
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was led to an empty carriage, and shut in, the 
look of amusement still lingering on his face as 
he thought of the first stage. 

' Erstone !' 

Waking from a long reverie, Kenneth 
emerged languidly, not at all rejoicing that so 
much of his journey was accomplished. As he 
walked away, the lame girl came slowly from 
her carriage ; but Kenneth had forgotten all 
about her before he had mounted the dog-cart 
which awaited him outside. 

< You take the reins, sir, I suppose,' said the 
groom. 

' Yes,' said Kenneth; and they drove on until 
they turned in at his uncle's gates. 

* Beautiful park, sir !' observed Sam, astonished 
to find they had been silent so long. * Good thing 
there's a son, sir, to inherit it all.' 

' Oh, there's always a son in these cases,' an- 
swered Kenneth, carelessly. 

'.Rather hard for Miss Ardale, though, sir, 
being only a step-daughter of the master's, sir.' 

6 Then what should she expect ?' 

* Oh, she don't expect anything, sir,' answered 
Sam, quickly. * I know she don't ; but I should 
think it's 'ard being a step-daughter where there's 
a deal of money in the family.' 




gence ; and they drew up to the house in silence. 
A handsome grey stone house it was, all its low 
windows standing open in the pleasant summer 
evening, and terrace grounds spreading down to a 
magnificent park, through which the river — the 
famous fishing river in which lay Kenneth's one 
hope of amusement — wound among the trees. 

' Kenneth, my dear boy, you are here at last, 
are you V said his uncle. * Take the luggage 
down carefully, Sam.' 

* Yes, uncle, I am here at last,' said Kenneth, 
shaking hands cordially with a small elderly 
gentleman. 

' I'm very glad you are. Maria, I want you, 
my dear ' — as a lady in evening dress, holding a 
shawl round her shoulders, came down the 
stairs — 'this is my nephew, Captain Kenneth 
Goring ; your nephew, too, now.' 

Kenneth bowed coldly, for this was the bete 
noire of Erstone — the 'languid, bad-tempered 
beauty/ And she looked the character too ; her 
mouth and eyebrows both painfully arched, cold 
and sinister despite her beauty, and beautiful 
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despite her peevish languor. For ten years the 
opinion Kenneth formed of her at that moment 
never changed ; but, when the wavering health 
failed altogether, Kenneth never uttered that 
opinion more. 

Half an hour afterwards, the young man 
entered the drawing-room, looking strikingly 
' big and handsome as he stood beside the little 
master of the house. 

* Why do we wait V drawled Mrs. Beresford, 
from her cushions. ' Ring for dinner, Edward; 
it is half an hour late as it is ' — which implied 
rebuke did not interfere with Kenneth's com- 
posure in the least. 

' I thought you were waiting for Marion, my 
dear,' replied Mr. Beresford, ringing as he spoke ; 
*it is so very unpleasant to go in to dinner in 
relays.' 

'I was not aware that Marion arranged the 
meal hours,' said the mistress of the house, tak- 
ing the arm Kenneth offered. This cold but 
perfect politeness he maintained through all 
their intercourse, unmoved by any and every 
provocation. As they crossed the hall, he was 
aware that a young lady ran downstairs, and, 
hastily linking her arm in his uncle's, followed 
them into the dining-room, where the plate and 



mother next day in a letter of five lines. She 

was rather tall and pretty ; proud and satirical ; 

with an intensely repellent manner — that was 

all. Certainly it was enough, he said. 

Miss Ardale bowed to him, and took her place, 

giving him no second glance. . 

* Where did you go to make you so late, my 

dear?' asked her stepfather. 

' Different places,' she answered, carelessly, 

and set the seal to Kenneth's unflattering 
opinion of her. 

She was not even pretty enough to excuse 
this evident pride, he said, glancing at her 
once more. No, certainly not. She had not a 
perfect feature in her face. A pair of big 
brown eyes, and a bright complexion ; he did 
not see anything else to admire. Yes, her 
teeth were good, just the teeth and complexion 
that belong to perfect health — nothing more. 
But Kenneth, as he followed his uncle into the 
drawing-room after their wine, said to himself, 
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* I must be polite to her while I am here ; per- 
haps she is lonely, being the only young person 
about, and the parent being su,ch a shrew.' 
So he advanced to Miss Ardale and sat beside 
her, and made small talk — the small talk which 
he had always found irresistible hitherto — but 
she did not attempt to hide the fact that she was 
bored excessively, and of course that was no 
stimulant to his exertion. 

* May I hope for a little music to-night V he 
asked, really longing for a relief. 

* If you like,' she answered, tapping her foot 
on her stool, and leaning back in her low chair. 

' Thank you.' 

There was a long pause ; and then, as she 
did not attempt to move, Kenneth bent and 
offered her his arm. 

* For what V she asked, looking up with lazy 
surprise. 

4 To lead you to the piano,' said Kenneth, 
flushing awkwardly, and feeling painfully tall 
as she kept him standing so. 

' Thank you, but I am very comfortable here/ 

* But you promised me some music,' he went 
on, looking at her, with an unwonted anger 
growing in his eyes. 



blue eyes now. 

* Neither,' she answered, curtly, the small foot 
suddenly ceasing its tapping. 

'Thank you for showing me so soon your 
unwillingness to oblige. It will prevent a 
repetition of the request,' said Kenneth ; and, 
turning on his heel, he missed the careless 
little bow with which she acknowledged his 
speech. 

So it went on, day after day, just the same. 
Kenneth's attentions were met so invariably by 
a repulse, that they died a natural death at last ; 
and, except for a very uncertain politeness when 
she came in his way, he was apparently oblivi- 
ous of her. Yet he caught himself wondering a 
great deal about her. Why was it that she so 
persistently refused to ride with him in the 
morning, when, as he knew, she was very fond 
of riding ? Why did she purposely remain in- 
visible until luncheon-time, after which she 
knew very well that she was required to read 
novels to her mother ? 
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How dull and stupid it was here, except for 
the fishing! and how disagreeably selfish of 
Marion not to try* to amuse him ! 

On the veiy last morning of his stay, when Ken- 
then sauntered out, with his fishing-rod on his 
shoulder, he came upon Marion leaning against a 
pillar on the terrace, in a braided morning-dress 
and a rather shabby hat. 

4 Are you going to take pity on me to-day, 
Miss Ardale, and show me a new spot to try V 
said Kenneth, doffing his straw hat as he stood 
beside her, 

'The benefit of a new spot to you would 
hardly recompense the trouble to me,' she 
answered, without turning to him. 

* True, it would not ; I forgot myself for a 
moment,' he answered, hastily. * I will find a 
new spot for myself, this last day. Good morn- 
ing, Miss Ardale.' 

She returned his good morning slowly, but 
she watched him out of sight among the trees 
before she stirred. 

Even Izaak Walton would have caught no- 
thing, fishing as Kenneth fished that morning ; 
and when, in his restlessness, he had wandered 
from point to point of the river, still unsuccess- 
ful, and wasted hours, he began to wonder when 



A mile or two out of the station, when they 
seemed to have recovered their breath, the men 
began making merry at Kenneth's expense. 
He maintained a careless silence, until one 
young wag, with grimy hands, began feeling 
him, being oppressed with doubts as to whether 
he was real. Then Kenneth turned on him a 
pair of cool, inquiring eyes. 

* Are you poor tramping fellows, wanting an 
odd job in the haymaking, if you can get it ; or 
are you Irish vagabonds V 

6 Neether, any more nor ye are yerself/ was 
the reply. ' We're honest English labourers/ 

' Oh, indeed !' said Kenneth. ' What a mis- 
take we make, then, in being proud of our Eng- 
lish labourers. I've heard them called a set of 
capital, manly fellows, but I now see that is 
a He.' 

Though Kenneth had not expected any result 
from this cool opinion, he saw a gradual one ; 
and when the train stopped, and he could change 
his place, he gave his companions an amused 
nod that brought a laugh to several faces. He 
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was led to an empty carriage, and shut in, the 
look of amusement still lingering on his face as 
he thought of the first stage. 

' Erstone !' 

Waking from a long reverie, Kenneth 
emerged languidly, not at all rejoicing that so 
much of his journey was accomplished. As he 
walked away, the lame girl came slowly from 
her carriage ; but Kenneth had forgotten all 
about her before he had mounted the dog-cart 
which awaited him outside. 

6 You take the reins, sir, I suppose,' said the 
groom. 

6 Yes,' said Kenneth; and they drove on until 
they turned in at his uncle's gates. 

' Beautiful park, sir !' observed Sam, astonished 
to find they had been silent so long. * Good thing 
there's a son, sir, to inherit it all.' 

* Oh, there's always a son in these cases,' an- 
swered Kenneth, carelessly. 

'Kather hard for Miss Ardale, though, sir, 
being only a step-daughter of the master's, sir.' 

* Then what should she expect V 

'Oh, she don't expect anything, sir,' answered 
Sam, quickly. ' I know she don't ; but I should 
think it's 'ard being a step-daughter where there's 
a deal of money in the family.' 

S2 



6 Yes ; was it generous, do you think V 

With all her trying, she could not prevent the 
tears gathering slowly in her eyes. 

i Miss Ardale, indeed, let me assure you,' began 
Kenneth, earnestly, * that I entered this cottage 
simply to ask my way, and had no more idea of 
seeing you here, than ' 

' Than the man in the moon,' she filled in his 
pause, laughing lightly. * I see it was so, Cap- 
tain Goring ;' and involuntarily she held out her 
hand, drawing it in again suddenly, with ano- 
ther laugh. 'I would not recommend you to 
touch that,' she said, shaking her head; 'it 
wants an application of soap.' 

* But I would like to touch it,' said Kenneth, 
quietly. 

* No, I should be ashamed of the contrast.' 

6 Then there shall be none,' said Kenneth, his 
face full of fun. * Please to give me the broom ; 
mj own hands will be worse in a minute.' 

* Do you really mean to stay here V 
6 1 do, indeed, as a volunteer.' 
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* And do you wish to help me ?' she continued,, 
seeing that he spoke in thorough earnestness. 

< Indeed I do.' 

4 Well, then, let us work in concert. Please 
to move a few things for me while I sweep the 
kitchen.' 

First he moved the little boots gently on to 
the window-sill, while Marion watched him 
amused. 

6 They make such a noise, those high heels,' 
she said, in explanation, ' and invalids' ears are 
so delicate. That reminds me — I wonder who 
Mary thinks I have got down here helping me. 
That is famous, Captain Goring; I am never 
able to lift that.' 

'You have often done this work, then f said 
Kenneth, turning a little from his occupation to 
look at her in a new, grave way. 

6 You have, I should say,' she answered, flush- 
ing a little ; ' you do it most scientifically.' 

6 Now the broom,' said Kenneth, with a steady,, 
business-like air. 

' No, that is my part/ 

' Miss Ardale, you are most unfair, keeping my 
weapon in custody under folded hands.' And, 
as he took it from her, he closed his hand for a 
moment on hers. 



soon the little kitchen was a picture of neatness 
and cleanliness. 

6 Now, Captain Goring, please put that queer 
old easy-chair here at the open window, and 
wait a moment.' 

In her slippers, she ran upstairs without a 
sound, re-appearing very slowly, supporting a 
tottering old woman, whom she placed snugly on 
the easy-chair, where the pure summer breeze 
could kiss the worn, withered cheek. 

At a look from Marion, Captain Goring began 
to talk to this old woman (naturally and gently, 
as the poor like to be talked to) sitting on the 
window-sill, and not seeming to know very well 
what to do with his long legs, while Marion 
brought out a tea-cup and saucer, bread and butter, 
and arranged them on a little table beside her. 
Then, as she moved to the fire with the tea-pot, 
Kenneth darted forward. The two faces were 
ludicrously grave and immovable as they bent 
over the little black tea-pot, necessarily rather 
close together, as Marion held it, and Kenneth 
poured the water into it. What a stern need 
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there was for neither of the four eyes to stray ! 

4 Now, Mary, you are comfortable, and have 
everything to your hand,' said Marion. 'Oh, 
where is my memory to-day ? I have never cut 
the bread and butter.' 

While Kenneth watched the pretty hands — 
which had been washed, of course, after the 
sweeping process — he wondered whether they 
could be the useless hands that fidgeted so 
often at night in the drawing-room at home. 
She cut half a dozen delicate slices, putting the 
plate within reach of the feeble fingers ; then 
she turned, slipped on her boots and the old hat, 
consigned the slippers to a cupboard, and asked 
Kenneth if he were ready. 

He was so astonished at the unusual prospect 
of the walk with her, that he almost sprang over 
the little table. 

' I have forgotten my hands, Miss Ardale ; I 
will go and wash them outside.' 

When he came in, wiping them cheerfully on 
his snowy handkerchief, he caught the low thanks 
and blessings of the poor woman, uttered while 
Marion opened the worn old Bible, and placed it 
on the table. 

They went out together in the sunshine, which, 
for the first time to-day, shone pleasantly for 



before. But at last she was so still herself, that 
he took courage to speak. 

* Does she live alone, that poor old woman ?' 

' Yes ; except that a girl who passes here 
from her work, goes in and puts all right for the 
night.' 

* And are you accustomed to do this for her 
in the mornings V asked Kenneth, gently. 

* I do not know how many times it takes to 
make a custom,' said Marion, with an echo of 
the old tone. * I have not done it often. It is 
not long since her daughter died, but it is im- 
possible to get help here.' 

* Yet your serv ' 

* There, don't ask me those questions, please/ 
she interrupted, impatiently. * What did you 
catch to-day V 

6 Nothing. But I do not care. I am hoping 
you will ride with me, or, rather, let me ride 
with you, this afternoon?' 

'No, thank you,' she answered, with frigid 
politeness. i I am going to read to mamma.' 

' But Mrs. Beresford drives at five.' 
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There was no answer to that remark, and 
Kenneth, hurt and humiliated, walked on with- 
out attempting again to break the silence. 

At five o'clock that evening, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Beresford drove from the door, and Kenneth's 
horse stood waiting for him, Marion came slowly 
up to where he stood. 

4 1 will ride with you, if you choose, Captain 
Goring,' she said, a little wearily. 

' Thank you,' he answered, growing suddenly 
in Marion's eyes three inches taller, and anni- 
hilating her at once. ' I am not at all anxious 
to interfere with your arrangements, and have 
not the slightest objection to a ride alone.' 

Yet in less than an hour, his horse was back in 
the stable, and he — restless and ill at ease, yet not 
at all understanding why — was walking on and 
on towards the outskirts of the park, seeking 
any shade he could find. Suddenly he came out 
from among the trees into a field of hay partly 
cut, and there he saw Marion, sitting against a 
tree upon the mown grass, with a child beside 
her. Should he turn away before she saw him % 
Yes ; clearly that was best. And yet he did not do 
it ! For two or three minutes he hesitated, then 
he advanced boldly and sat down near her ; nay, 
not only sat, but lay there just at her feet. She 
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* Are you Miss Ma-an's b'other V she lisped, 
touching his thick curls with great inquisitive- 
ness. * Do you live wif her V 

' To-day I do, to-morrow I don't,' he answered, 
gravely eyeing the little inquirer. 

* Nelly,' called Marion, a little impatiently, « we 
must go home now.' 

6 In a minute, Miss Ma'an,' said the little girl, 
investigating with a cautious finger Kenneth's 
thick moustache, while he lay patiently under 
her examination. * Won't Miss Ma'an let you V 

< No.' 

6 Don't you like her V asked the child, after a 
pause. 

4 Why should I, if she does not like me V 

6 Are you so naughty ? will she never like you V 
asked Nellie, ruminating the matter. 

6 1 hope she will some day. Ask her.' 

But when the child turned, Marion took her 
hand and rose. 

'May I come, too?' asked Kenneth, rising 
quickly. 
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4 If you care for such small company,' answer- 
ed Marion, her voice shaking a little. And for 
the second time that day they walked side by 
side in the sunshine. 

They stopped in the village at a small dingy 
house with a shoemakers' sign over the door, 
and entered a gloomy kitchen, where a delicate, 
lame woman, whom Kenneth recognised, rose to 
meet them, evidently from a long, earnest watch 
beside a wooden cradle. 

* Sit down, Ellen,' said Marion, gently ; ' we 
have brought Nelly safely back. Did you take 
your rest V 

' Yes, Miss Marion ; but Ned came home just 
then.' 

* Ah ! and was his journey of any use V 

6 He had walked those twenty miles to-day, 
ma'am, and not a bit of sole hardly left to his boots. 
That's forty miles in two days. And now he's 
heard that a good many men are at work in the 
quarries up to Trevean, and he thinks they'd be 
sure to want navvy boots ; so he's lying down a 
bit, and is going to start there in the morning ; 
and, if he finds work there, he'll send for me to 
do the closing, if only baby * 

Kenneth had stood in the doorway, but now, 
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might help any poor fellow to some work up 
there ; at any rate, it might be tried ; and, as he 
pondered on this, the poor young mother told 
Marion, with swimming eyes, that he was the 
gentleman who had been so kind to her on her 
journey. So this, perhaps, was why Marion 
came out to him softened and gentle. 

* Yes,' she said, in answer to his remark that 
he hoped the poor fellow would succeed, ' I 
hope so, too ; but I had wanted — at least, his 
wife had wanted — him to stay at home a little 
now, till the baby is better, or till— I fear myself 
that the poor little thing is dying. She cannot 
leave it at all ; that was why ' 

6 That was why you took Nelly out to-day/ 
said Kenneth, gently. 'I see, Miss Ardale; 
indeed, I see a great many things ; but really I 
have forgotten something at that cottage. Would 
you mind walking slowly on for a minute V 

Kenneth was anxious, he told the delighted 
wife when he entered the cottage, to get a 
pair of strong shooting-boots made for himself. 
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CJould her husband be induced to undertake 
them before he went to the quarries, did she 
think? 

' Oh, he would begin them at once.' 

Kenneth measured himself, the woman stand- 
ing by and showing him how, and awkward 
enough he was at it, but very merry, and did 
not seem to care to be very particular. It was 
not long before he hastened after Marion, whom 
he overtook just as she was about to turn into 
the woody outskirts of the park. 

* That poor little woman told me something 
about you, Captain Goring,' she said, looking at 
him almost as if she were proud of him. ' She 
told me of — a very kind act of yours.' 

4 She must be a bit of a muff,' said Kenneth, 
as he closed the gate behind them. 

6 Captain Goring, I want to explain something 
to you, please.' 

Marion saw he was listening with even more 
than courtesy, and so she did not wait for an 
answer. 

6 1 have been very unpolite and rude to you 
^ver since you came.' 

He did not attempt to contradict this; and, 
though she went on bravely, she winced a 
little. 



it is so difficult to do right ! Indeed, I do not 
know what is right — which is right to do.' 

Her hands were clasped, as they hung before 
her, and her eyes were wide and bright, but she 
kept back the tears. 

* You are right,' said Kenneth, emphatically, 
not knowing much about it himself, save by 
instinct. * You are decidedly right.' 

* You began to tell me to-day, at Mary's cot- 
tage,' she went on, humbly, ' that I might have 
got help. But I could not, unless I paid for it ; 
and you must know — of course you have always 
known — that I am about as well off as the 
poorest among them, save in the outward adorn- 
ing provided by my mother. If I had allowed 
you to finish your question, Captain Goring, you 
would have said, " Why not send a servant from 
home to do what I — what you and I — did this 
morning?" It is simply impossible, for, if it had 
been discovered, she would have lost her place 
at once, whoever she may have been. Oh, what 
a thraldom it is I But what was I going to say? 
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So you see now why I could not tell you where 
I used to go, and what I used to do.' 

i But I should have loved — ' began Kenneth, 
when she interrupted him hastily. 

6 Well, another thing I may as well say, Cap- 
tain Goring. You disliked my mother and my- 
self ever since you first heard of us, and you 
made no secret of it. You would not come near 
us, and, when at last you did, it was only done 
to please your mother. I saw it first by her 
letter, then by your manner, and all my pride 
rose in rebellion. I determined that, as you 
were bent upon thinking contemptuously of us, 
you should have cause for doing so. And I 
have given you cause up to this very last day, 
have I not ? It was a piece of girlish temper, 
perhaps, which you cannot understand, though 
you have felt the consequences, and must have 
had a thoroughly unpleasant visit among us.' 

6 Do you dislike me quite as you have seemed 
to do V asked Kenneth, quietly. 

< No, no. Why should I dislike you V 

'Nor have you succeeded in your aim. I 
have not had cause to think contemptuously of 
you at all. I have thought ' 

Suddenly in the shady, quiet wood, he took 
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< I have thought, and thought, and now I must 
say it,' he answered, his blue eyes full of truth 
and earnestness. * I must say to my love that I 
love her.' 
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PEMIE'S CHOICE. 



I. 

OUR morning studies were over, and I was ly- 
ing down for my hour's rest before lun- 
cheon. Pennie, leaning with folded arms on the 
back of my sofa, was provoking Scot as indus- 
triously as she could, while he slowly closed and 
put away the books she had left in confusion on 
the table. This room in which we studied was 
no regular school-room, but the pretty morning- 
room, which Pennie — sole mistress and sole 
daughter in the house — insisted on my ap- 
propriating; and opposite me the wall was 
mirrored between the two low windows. In this 
mirror, I could see just then a bright reflection of 
us all ; and the contrast in our three faces struck 
me as it had never struck me before. 



had seen them melt to tenderness, and the 
arch, lips quiver with sympathy, I had, many 
and many a time, as my little only sister knelt 
beside me in my pain. Below Pennie's radiant 
face, lay my own ; thin and languid, but flushed 
a little just now — not from my studies, as Pennie 
said, but from many wide thoughts of which she 
was the centre. Then before my couch stood 
Scot Cowen (my tutor, though scarcely two years 
older than myself), with his pale, thoughtful face 
and slight, nervous figure. He was looking 
across me into Pennie's eyes, and telling her, in 
the clear earnest voice which I had learned so 
utterly to love and lean upon, that if she 
wanted her translation corrected by him she 
must rewrite it legibly. 

6 1 shall have to write it legibly after you have 
corrected it,' she said. * Surely that is enough 
labour to bestow on the tamest bit of all the 
drama.' 

' 1 cannot read it as it is,' began Scot, but cor- 
rected himself, * at least, I will not. To-morrow, 
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Miss Brett, you will, I think, have prepared a 
readable copy for me.' 

Her eyes flashed upon him as he went quietly 
on with his work. 

'Is Charlie's written carefully?' 

« Yes. He gives me very little trouble, as you 
know.' 

6 1 know,' she answered, touching my hand 
softly ; i and I give you much. But let me as- 
sure you that you give me infinitely more, Scot. 
If it were not that you are oddly gifted with the 
power of bringing dead and buried facts — or 
fictions — into the modern sunshine, for my small 
brain to grasp, I would not come and try to 
learn from you at all. So stiff you are, and 
stern, and exacting.' 

Scot's lips, at that moment, were stern 
indeed. 

* Then don't come in any more, Pennie,' sug- 
gested I, laughing a little, though I spoke in 
anxious earnestness. 

* I must, because I must know all you know,. 
Charlie,' she answered, stooping impetuously to 
kiss me — a little act of hers which always thrill- 
ed me with pain, when she did it in Scot's 
presence. 

' If you had been anxious for instruction, you 



Scot laughed quietly. * No one can teach/ he 
said, ' unless the pupil will respect their teaching. 
I cannot teach you for that reason.' 

'Why, Scot?' said Pennie, raising her eye- 
brows, and pursing up her red lips, * I respect 
you intensely. I always feel a kind of awe over- 
shadowing me when you are near. I should 
hardly dare to venture into your presence, only 
I must be as clever as Charlie; so I must be 
taught by Charlie's tutor.' 

6 Charlie's tutor is always at your service,' re- 
turned Scot, gravely ; ' but, while I teach you, 
you must obey me. While I teach you — that is 
all I ask. When lessons are over, I claim no 
further authority.' 

' Of course not,' laughed Pennie ; i and your 
claim is small. From Ten to One you require 
authority unlimited — and, by the way, I think it 
is ten to one you will not have it.' 

i Then I shall decline to give you another les- 
son at all,' rejoined Scot, quite in earnest. 
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'All right, Scot; only you see I have learned, 
among smatterings of dead languages, to know 
that you always say that, and always don't 
abide by it. You should enforce your laws, my 
tutor.' 

Looking at Scot, and waiting for his answer, 
T saw his face change, while his hands were still 
busy, and I knew, without turning, who had 
opened the door behind me. Walter came up, 
and leaned beside Pennie, looking never once 
at me, giving me no handshake, no thought, un- 
til he had feasted his happy eyes on the winning 
face which had brightened so wonderfully at his 
coming. Before I turned, I glanced a moment 
into the mirror again, and somehow I could not 
help fancying that the whole picture was 
changed. Walter's handsome, debonair face 
and lounging figure had brought some new ele- 
ment into the scene — a quick, throbbing happi- 
ness ; an idle, careless unrest. 

Breaking in upon my sudden, silent thought, 
Scot's few quiet words had an odd effect. 

* How is my mother to-day, Walter V 

* Complaining a little, as usual, old fellow ; 
and, as usual, very unwilling for me to leave 
her.' 



* Of course. I was in the saddle when she 
spoke. You will ride with me this afternoon, 
Pennie V 

And Pennie, who loved these rides with Wal- 
ter Cowen more than anything else through all 
her day, nodded her yes. 

* Come now for a stroll in the garden. I came 
early on purpose for that,' said Walter, in the 
loving tone of appropriation which led my sister 
irresistibly. 

She smiled good-bye to me, and they went off 
together through the low, open window ; their 
happy voices coming back to us on the scented 
summer breath. Day after day Scot and I had 
watched them walking together; yet, though 
they filled our hearts, we never spoke of them 
when we two were left behind. 

'I shall leave you now, Charlie, for your 
rest.' 

* Where are you going V I asked, for Scot gen- 
erally sat with me reading through this hour. 

* Not far, dear fellow/ he answered, settling 
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my pillows comfortably for me. ' I shall be ready 
to drive you at our usual time.' 

Left to myself, I tried very hard to think of 
nothing ; and, of course, thought of many, many 
things; striving to put them straight and pleasant 
for us all, but failing in the effort, as I had failed 
often and often before. Then I tried to let a 
quiet trust creep into my heart, and still the rest- 
less anxiety which was now its constant guest. 

Years ago, when Scot was only a boy — head 
boy in the Easterwood Grammar School, and 
taking all the prizes — I guessed; no, hardly 
guessed, I knew ; that he loved my sister better 
than anyone else in the world. True, he had no 
very near relations of his own to love ; but, if he 
had had, I fancy it would have been just the 
same. I was a young fourth-form boy in those 
days — at home on sick leave three quarters of my 
time — and Pennie a wayward, mischievous little 
girl, attempting all my lessons, but never taking 
the smallest heed of her own ; yet we never fan- 
cied Scot at all superior to us, because he was 
himself so thoroughly unconscious of any super- 
iority. He did not come to our house very much ; 
he worked too hard for that; but his half- 
brother, Walter — a popular boy, who was a pro- 
verb of idleness, and did not work his way into 
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natural and irresistible. But I think Pennie 
noticed none of these qualities in Walter. To 
her he was a handsome, daring protector 
and patron : a boy-lover, who took it for 
granted that she loved him, and won her heart 
in doing so. And now that Walter was a tall, 
handsome fellow of three-and-twenty, and Pen- 
nie, with her gleams of childishness, and fitful, 
authoritative humours, was nearly eighteen, 
this love was just the love it had been from the 
first : unharassed by any doubt ; undisturbed by 
any quarrel ; untouched by any passion : fresh, 
and gay, and glad, despite the deep and troubled 
shadow which it cast upon the lonely path that 
it perpetually crossed. 

Walter's widowed mother lived about two 
miles from us, at Easter Hill, and had a very 
comfortable property of her own, which of course 
Walter would inherit, while Scot, her step-son, 
had only fifty pounds a year of his own. But 

» 

he had talent enough ; and there was as much 
truth in Mrs. Cowen's indifferent opinion, * Oh, 
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Scot is sure to get on, penniless as he is,' as there 
was in the proud addition, « Dear Walter would 
never have done to be poor/ I do not think 
Mrs. Cowen disliked Scot at all, she was only ut- 
terly indifferent about him, and neglectful of him. 
Her heart was so entirely filled by her own son, 
that she really had no room for anyone else ; not 
even for Pennie, though I do believe she tried to 
love her because Walter loved her. 

When Scot left Oxford, where, with his talents 
and his £50 a year, he had won himself honours, 
he became my tutor for a time, and lived with 
us entirely. All my life I shall be glad and 
grateful for this, for he has taught me as no 
one else could have done ; making my studies 
pleasant and healthful to me, and rousing me 
cheerily from the languid, idle- life into which, 
through my weakness and inactivity, I might so 
easily have fallen. But during all Scot's lessons, 
I had one sore heartache, and this was through 
Pennie's determination to have those lessons with 
me ; to learn all I learnt, and for Scot to teach 
it her. For she would not guess what I knew so 
well; she would not understand with what a 
dangerous mixture of pain and pleasure, and joy 
and anguish, she troubled all his days. Poor 
Scot! It would have been difficult work to 
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watching eyes grew dim as I read its unwhis- 
pered struggle. Still, in defiance of all my en- 
treaties, Pennie would insist on being taught 
with me ; mastering quickly and brilliantly what 
my slower nature could not grasp ; entering into 
Scot's opinions, and reading" rapidly his only 
half-formed thoughts; then turning round and 
laughing at his pedantry ; flashing scornful, pro- 
voking words and glances at him, or dain- 
tily and proudly, in his very presence, parading 
the happy, trusting love she gave his brother. 

All these things I was thinking over, as I had 
thought them over many and many a lonely time 
before, when the luncheon bell rang, and Pennie 
danced in, that Walter might give me an arm. 

* I knew Scot was out, because I saw him 
plodding up Easter Hill,' she said. ' Why has he 
gone home?' 

I told her I did not know, and she looked 
across at Walter, rather puzzled. Then suddenly 
she laughed. 

* 1 know, Walter. He is afraid your mother 
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may be frightening herself about Satanella, and 
he has gone to re-assure her.' 

' What nonsense !' 

6 Then I hope he has ridden Satanella him- 
self,' I said. ' Not walked all that dusty, up-hill 
road.' 

4 No ; he was walking,' said Pennie. ' You 
may depend that was the reason, as I say. It 
is just the sort of thing poor Scot would be 
likely to do.' 

4 Poor Scot, indeed !' echoed Walter. And I 
slipped my hand from his arm, and went alone 
into the dining-room. 

Scot did not appear through the meal, but, 
just as Pennie had declared her unselfish deter- 
mination to drive me instead of riding, he came 
up to us ; his face very white, as it always was 
when he was tired or hot. 

6 1 am glad to see you back, Scot,' said Walter, 
with hearty emphasis, as he ordered Pennie's 
horse; 'for we were nearly missing our ride. 
Come, Pennie, it will be doubly valuable to us 
now.' 

* Charlie,' she whispered, an odd wistfulness in 
her big, bright eyes, ' you look as if you didn't 
want me to go. Shall I drive with you 
instead V 



off, then followed them through the open gates r 
Scot turning the pony the opposite way. 
We spoke very little to each other — we were 
real friends enough to be silent together when 
we would — and I remember feeling oddly re- 
lieved when we reached home again, and I saw 
Walter lounging at the door with his cigar. 

' Charlie, Charlie,' whispered Pennie, coming in 
to me as I rested, and putting her arms round 
my neck, and her eyes close to mine : 6 some day 
I am going to — marry Walter. Are you glad ? 
My dear, dear brother, are you glad for me — 
and glad for Walter — and glad for yourself?' 

What could I tell her but that I was glad ? 
How could I but be glad for her, with the danc- 
ing, love-filled eyes so near to mine ? How could 
I but be glad for Walter, knowing what her love 
made my own home? But how — well, there 
was enough to prevent the words being false 
when I told her I was glad. 

< Really, Charlie V 

I kissed the quivering lips, and told her Wal- 
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ter would be a very happy fellow, and I should 
miss her sorely. Then tears gathered in her lov- 
ing eyes, and I think we must both have be- 
haved very childishly for a few minutes, there 
alone, in the tender evening sunshine. 

I begged Walter to leave early that night, for 
fear his mother should be nervous about the 
young, scarce-broken horse he had brought; 
but he laughingly declined. He was so happy 
and pleasant, though, that his refusal did not 
sound in the least harsh or unkind; and 
no one thought it so. He and Pennie were 
so entirely engrossed by each other that as 
my father was out, and Scot had left the 
dining-room early, I slipped away to the 
study. Here Scot was sitting with his book. 
He looked up and smiled, but I lay down with- 
out a word, and he read on. The light faded. 
Scot closed his book without ringing for lights, 
and still sat leaning back in his low chair. I 
heard Satanella's footsteps as she was being 
led down from the yard, and soon afterwards I 
knew Walter had gone, for Pennie opened the 
door softly and came up to me. 

6 Are you so tired, Charlie, that you could not 
stay with us f she asked, bending over mine a 
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* Indeed, indeed, we did,' she answered, as if 
her own loving feelings must be shared by 
Walter too. ' We always shall. Am 1 not your 
own and only sister, Charlie ? and is not Walter 
going to be your own and only brother V 

Even in the dying light, I could see Scot raise 
his face ; and, reading its agony, I involuntarily 
laid my hand on Pennie's lips. Then I laughed 
nervously at her astonishment. 

'Scot is waiting to hear your secret from 
yourself,' I said, wishing with all my heart that 
I had told it to him while we sat alone there in 
the twilight. 

' Oh, Scot,' she began, with shy hesitation, * I 
didn't see you ; else I would have told you. At 
least I think so, if —if Walter hasn't.' 

' You have kept Walter so entirely to yourself, 
little lady,' I put in, hurriedly, < that he cannot 
have told anyone.' 

* He — and I,' said Pennie, in slow, happy tones, 
but with timid, shrinking eyes as she looked at 
him, ' are — engaged, Scot.' 
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4 Yes,' said Scot, quietly. 

She paused a minute, waiting for him to say- 
more, then tossed back her bright little head, 
and looked down comically at me. 

4 Ought not Scot to say he is glad, or some- 
thing of that kind, Charlie? Isn't — isn't it 
customary?' 

I saw that she was speaking at random, and 
that her cheeks had flushed and her eyes filled 
with tears, as she read what was, to me, so sadly 
familiar in the grave, kind face. 

4 1 think you need no congratulations, dear,' I 
put in, hurriedly ; 4 you have enough in your own 
heart/ 

Her fingers closed tightly on mine, yet she had 
recourse to her old petulance immediately. 

4 Scot is hard and stern and cold to me, as 
usual,' she stammered. 4 Just because I made a 
few mistakes in a paltry translation to-day.' 

Scot was standing against the table close to 
us then ; his slight figure leaning a little ; his face 
white and proud. 

4 If I can be hard and stern and cold to you, 
then let me be so, child, in pity ; for under it all 
my heart burns with a wild, strong love which I 
— cannot always — govern. Let me bury it if I 
can, whatever comes to — to take its place.' 



little hands on his, and spoke with glistening eyes. 

4 Some day, Scot, when you have taught 
Charlie and me all that we shall be able to learn 
— it isn't much, you know — you will go out into 
the great world and find a happiness like mine ; 
only deeper, because your heart is deeper. And 
when you tell me of it — as you will do, because 
we shall be always friends — I shall say, what 
you are saying to me now with your kind eyes, 
" God bless you in your happiness I" ' 

Scot took the earnest hands and held them 
closely for a minute ; but if he spoke at all I did 
not hear what he said. Then he went away, and 
Pennie sat down beside me, very still and silent ; 
while the darkness crept in and hid her face. 

II. 

' Isn't that a true line, Charlie. " Theirs is the 
sorrow who are left behind" V 

Pennie was driving me home from the station. 
We had been to see Walter off" to London, on his 
way to the Continent, where he was to spend six 
months travelling with two of his old college 
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friends. The hands were unnecessarily tight on 
the rein ; the rounded cheeks were very pale in 
the fickle March sunshine; and the young voice 
was bright only by a great effort. 

' Which I suppose is a very soothing reflection 
for you, because you love Walter so much better 
than yourself.' 

4 Yes ; but I was thinking of some one else too. 
May we drive on to see Mrs. Cowen ? She said 
this parting would break her heart.' 

'Not to-day, Pennie; Scot is there. He is 
best to be with her now — best to be with her 
always, if she did but know it.' 

' Not better than Walter, Charlie,' said Pennie, 
her eyes all aflame in their sorrow ; ' not better 
than such a dear, dear, pleasant fellow. Scot is 
not the very idol of his mother's heart — like 
Walter.' 

* No ; the mother's heart being set against him.' 
I stopped with a laugh, for I would not vex 
Pennie to-day with this old argument of ours. 

' Now, Charlie,' she said, her face so happy in 
its love, so wistful and tender in this first pain of 
parting ; * in spite of all you choose to say of 
Scot's goodness and of Walter's thoughtlessness, 
you know very well that everybody loves Wal- 
ter best. They can't help it. Neither can I.' 
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our father came home at night. Often I felt very- 
angry* with her ; and at last one day, when Scot 
had had one of his hard struggling mornings, I 
followed her out and told her I could not, and 
would not, stand by and see his pain. 

' You ought never to study with us,' I said, 
hotly. < You should learn nothing all your life 
rather than learn from him.' 

6 But there is no one else to learn from.' 

* Then I wish to heaven he would care less for 
my good, and go away for his own sake.' 

' That would be very unkind ; though I dare 
say that he will do it soon,' 

6 You, of all the world, ought to judge Scot 
most tenderly and kindly, Pennie,' I cried. 
' Leave him to himself. I shall miss you woe- 
fully, as you know ; but I would rather you 
never came near us until work is over, and we 
all meet on equal ground.' 

6 Charlie,' she said, in a voice of utter solitari- 
ness, ' I am always lonely and restless and mis- 
chievous away from you ; but — I will not come 
in again.' 
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And then of course I was uncomfortable, 
though I had gained what I wished. 

After that, Pennie's behaviour to Scot changed. 
Day after day, in the most easy and natural man- 
ner imaginable, she seemed to forget to join our 
studies, offering no forced reasons, and showing no 
conscious embarrasment ; and day after day she 
grew quieter and quieter to Scot; not kinder 
exactly, or more conceding, but more thought- 
ful. She went alone very often to see Mrs. 
Cowen ; but these visits never cheered her. The 
mothers blind idolatry of the son, contrasted 
with the son's easy carelessness of the mother, 
fretted Pennie's tender heart sorely. I saw how 
her thoughts ran upon it after her visits, and at 
those times I never spoke one word against 
Walter. Yet once or twice, when Pennie told me 
how he said he had not time to write home, and 
so she must go and tell his mother about him, 
my impatient words would escape ; and I said 
that a man who could not take a few minutes' 
trouble to please a mother who loved him so de- 
votedly, was not worthy to win any other love. 

Walter had been away about three months, 
when one day Scot was sent for home in haste, 
Mrs. Cowen being ill. He was away all night, 
but at ten next morning, when Pennie and I 



4 A little better, thank you,' he said, turning 
slowly from me to take Pennie's offered hand. 
* I breakfasted long ago.' 

6 Have you sent for Walter V asked Pennie, 
her eyes fixed upon his face. 

* Yes.' 

And then he sat down calmly in his place, and 
we read together; while Pennie stood silent, , 
leaning against the window frame. I did not 
know whether she was glad that she should see 
Walter again so soon, or sorry for his pleasant 
excursion to be interrupted. 

Each day now, as soon as our studies were over, 
Scot went home; and in the afternoon Pennie 
drove me to Easter Hill, and, leaving me in the 
carriage at the gate, went up to the house alone 
on foot to see Walter's mother. She never 
stopped very long, though I am sure that if Mrs. 
Cowen had liked to have her, she would have 
taken up her abode there, to watch and nurse by 
night and day. But the sick mother cared for 
no one; only counting the hours before. her son 
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could come, and fretting that Scot had not bade 
him hasten. The day when Walter might have 
arrived had passed, and only then could I see 
how unquestioningly Pennie had depended on his 
coming. She seemed bewildered ; unable to be- 
lieve he was not in the train ; and she stood on 
the platform as it rolled away, her yearning eyes 
following it piteously. 

6 There were so many hindrances possible,' I 
told her ; so many unforeseen things might have 
occurred to delay him.' But she never answered 
me a word ; and when that whole week went by 
and still he did not come, her silence grew more 
distressing to me than the most passionate grief 
or anger. 

On the last day, the post brought two letters. 
One for Pennie, which she read with cold, tight 
lips, then threw across to me ; and one for Scot, 
which he had taken away with him unopened. 

The mater was so fidgetty, Walter wrote, that 
it would be ridiculous for him to take alarm at 
her every fear ; doubly ridiculous to suppose that 
she really wished him to come home from such a 
distance, and have the expense of going back 
when her little attack of fear had subsided. She 
wanted him with her, he supposed, as she always 
did, being weak enough to be very fond of him ; 
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it would be better for Scot to have a holiday for 
a time, that he might not feel his duties pulling 
him two different ways. 

* No, Charlie,' she said at once. * Papa and 
I both think — as you would, if you had been to 
see Mrs. Cowen — that it is better for Scot to 
have his old work. If he were constantly with 
her — she fretting as she always is for Walter — it 
would harass and weary him more than this 
change does. She never expresses a wish to 
have him always there ;' yet he is a tender, 
cheerful nurse, Charlie.' 

I did not answer, for just then Scot came in, 
greeting us both with his gentle smile. He had 
been to the station — a fruitless errand now, and 
Pennie had never been since that first hopeful day 
— and I could see by her glance at his solitary 
figure as he came up to us, that the old hope had 
been with her this morning. I had thought it 
would be so, because by this time Walter might 
have arrived in answer to the letter she herself 
had sent, urging him to come. 
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< Don't you think my letter must have mis- 
carried, Scot V she asked, with quiet wistfulness. 

Oh, Walter would be sure to come, Scot said, 
looking quickly away from her face. There 
was no placing dependence on foreign posts. 

' Suppose you were to write again V proposed 
Pennie, diffidently. 

That was exactly what he had been thinking. 
There must have been some mistake in the last 
address. 

6 Wouldn't it have come back in that case V I 
suggested. 

' Not yet, perhaps ; not yet, would it V asked 
Pennie, eagerly reading Scot's face. 

We certainly ought not to expect it back so 
soon, he said, hurrying to re-assure her. Still 
he would not wait for it ; he would write again 
at once. 

And after he left us, I could not help telling 
Pennie what I had heard at the post-office — that 
every night a letter went from Scot to his 
brother, with a large "Immediate" on the 
envelope. 

Pennie turned away from me in angry heat. 

'What does he write, then? Why doesn't 
he write what will bring Walter home, and not 
what frets and worries him, yet keeps him there 
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had hidden so long. 

After that she was very petulant with Scot ; 
more petulant even than in old times. And when 
the subject which I knew to be always upper- 
most in her thoughts was mentioned, she would 
say impatiently that we all made a ridiculous 
fuss : that Mrs. Cowen was not really very ill, 
only fancying it ; that Walter, of course, would 
come as soon as he could : and that she was 
tired to death of the worry there was in the 
house just through the stupidity of Scot's letters. 

Saying nothing of her own letter, which had 
been equally unavailing, I would try to tempt 
her to read with me, or play, or drive : but she 
would only refuse me with a quick 'No,' and 
leave me suddenly ; coming back presently to 
throw her arms round me and sob that she was 
a wretched, ungrateful girl, and did not deserve 
to be loved by me or — Walter. And as this 
wearying time wore on, she went about the 
house with small, tight lips, and restless hands ; 
and grew always harder and more contradictory 
to Scot whenever she spoke to him at all. 
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Four weeks had gone by since Pennie's last 
letter had been sent to Walter, when, early on 
one sunny August morning, Scot sent a messen- 
ger to tell us that his mother was dead. I had 
to break this news to Pennie myself, and when I 
had done so, in a few sad words, she broke from 
me, and ran upstairs. Through that long, lonely 
day she never came near me, and then I began to 
realize what it would be to live without either 
my sister or my friend. 

I sent a telegram off to Walter at once, an- 
nouncing his mother's death — though I felt sure 
Scot had done so. And at last my father came 
in, and Pennie crept back into her place among 
us. 

Not once did she mention Walter's name to 
me ; and on the night before the funeral, when 
— following the arrival of the London express — 
a cab drew up to the door, I heard her tell the 
servant that she was engaged 6 to anyone.' He, 
knowing he had not misunderstood her quiet, 
firmly-spoken order, told Walter so, and let him 
drive away in the darkness to the home which 
was so doubly darkened now. 

It was the morning after Mrs. Co wen's funeral, 
and I was sitting in our pleasant study, basking, 
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ting at the table, his head upon his hand. Whe- 
ther it was the long vain watching for Walter ; or 
the sleepless nights and hard days' work ; or the 
old hidden grief ; I did not know, but certainly 
his face was white and haggard as I had never 
seen it before. Suddenly he looked across at me 
with his own brave smile. 

* Come, Charlie, we have been idle too long, 
dear fellow.' 

I had risen, and was sauntering towards him, 
when the door was opened, and a familiar face 
looked in upon us, subdued and pale, but hand- 
some as of old. 

4 Pennie darling ! Fancy never coming to 
meet me !' Walter cried, coming forward in the 
glowing sunshine. * Pennie darling — .' And he 
was close beside her, his arms open to receive 
her. 

She gave one look into his face (so swift that 
she only seemed to have moved her eyes from 
the garden into the room), then she spoke to Scot, 
who had risen. 

* Where are you going, Scot ? Please don't 
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go away. This is your room, not ours. I am 
going myself in a minute, when I have spoken 
to you — and Walter.' 

'Pennie, are you angry, dearest V whispered 
Walter. 

'No; not at all/ she answered, moving from 
him, and standing beside the table at which 
Scot had sat down again. c I cannot now make 
myself feel even angry with you, Walter.' 

* Thank you. Thank you, dear,' he said, 
joyfully. Come out with me. I want to tell 
you how it was.' 

' Tell me here,' she answered, very quietly. 

' That's hardly fair,' he complained (with 
reason I thought) ; * but, of course, my darling, 
I never fancied my mother was really so ill.' , 

'I told you,' returned Pennie, still more 
quietly. 

' Yes, you did say so,' replied Walter, looking 
for the first time a little nervous and anxious ; 
'but I knew she was always fanciful, and I 
thought this was one of her false alarms. You 
ought to be sorry for me, Pennie. I thought 
you would feel for me in this grief.' 

She did not look into his face, where was a 
shade of real grief; and he went on passionately, 
in her silence. 



to me ; and — once more — teach me V 

She paused for a few moments. Walter,, 
leaning against the table, looked down upon 
her in astonishment. 

* Scot, if I have learned that I made a great,, 
great mistake in thinking that I loved your 
brother more than—anyone else, isn't it best 
and kindest to tell him so now, before it is too 
late V 

Scot did not answer her : and she repeated 
the question, her beautiful eyes child-like in 
their pleading. * Would it be right to tell him 
so, Scot, or to go on in the falsehood?' 

* Right to tell him so,' answered Scot, with a 
new hopelessness now in his patient tones. 

* Then, Walter,' she said, raising her face, to 
his while it flushed and paled rapidly, ' I will 
tell you of my mistake now, in the presence of 
your brother and my own. There were once two 
gifts of love within my reach; and the one 
which my eager, ignorant hand grasped, because 
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it seemed most bright and winning to my daz- 
zled eyes, was not the one which could satisfy 
my heart. I did not understand either then ; I 
was as powerless to feel the deep self-forgetful- 
ness of the one, as the shallow selfishness of the 
other; but now that I know my own heart, Walter, 
I cannot hide its disappointment. Some day I 
myself shall be old and suffering perhaps — fanci- 
ful, too, I daresay ; for those who give much 
love, to win but little in return, often are — and 
I should not like to feel that when I summon 
you to my dying bed, you would not heed the 
summons. I should not like to pour out, all 
through my life, a wealth of love on one who 
could laugh at me for the exacting intensity of 
the gift. And so I am very, very grateful that 
I have read this in my heart— before it was too 
late.' 

* This is nonsense, Pennie,' interrupted Walter, 
with a forced smile. * Come and let me explain 
to you.' 

* You have done so,' Pennie said, still with 
her hand on Scot's chair, and still with her eyes 
clear and undrooping. 'You have explained 
it all to me during these last weeks. You 
have given me ample time to think, Walter. 
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Charlie, did Scot seek his own pleasure through 
that time ; did he fail in any one of his duties 
through all the time that Walter was seeking his 
pleasure ceaselessly, and failing in his one 
duty V 

i Not one,' I answered, as Pennie looked eager- 
ly across at me. 

* Not one,' she repeated, the little hand tight 
on his chair, but her face never turned to Scot. 
* Not one. Did any remembrance of the pain he 
daily suffered — the pain 1 gave him by my 
thoughtless treatment of him ; and the pain his 
step-mother gave him by her neglect of his 
quiet, dutiful love and her longing for her son — 
weaken his hand, or chill his heart? Did it, 
Charlie V 

6 Never,' I said again, looking for a moment 
into Walter's vexed and moody face. 

' Never,' she repeated. * Did any one thought 
of himself make him shrink from his duty to you, 
Charlie, because I made it bitter to him! Or 
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from his duty to his mother, because she 
blamed him that her own idolised son left her to 
die alone?' 

* Not one.' 

* Walter, the love of such a heart is a prize for 
which to be grateful through all years; and 
through all years I will be grateful that once 
this prize was mine. Scot, dear Scot, you who 
have taught me all the little that I know ; teach 
me what to do now that my heart is hungering 
wearily for such a love as that from which I 
turned away not long ago.' 

Not a word did Scot answer, while his face 
was hidden in his hands. 

* I am waiting for your answer, Scot.' 

The hand that had been on his chair loosed 
its hold; the standing figure slipped down, 
and kneeled upon the floor beside him; and 
both hands were laid upon the tremulous fingers 
in his hair. 

' Look, Scot, how I am waiting for your an- 
swer,' she breathed. ' I have never been obedi- 
ent to you before, much as you have taught me ; 
but I am waiting to obey you now.' 

What a face it was that her gentle touch un- 
covered ! How plainly its wondering, bewilder- 
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able imaginative power, the writer joins keen observation." — Daily News. 

" • Sophy ' throughout displays accurate knowledge of widely differing forms of 
character, and remarkable breadth of view. It is one of the few current novels 
that may not impossibly stand the test of time." — Graphic. 



STRICTLY TIED UP. 
By the Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P. 

" A clever story. In » Strictly Tied Up ' we have vigorous sketches of life in 
very different circumstances and conditions. We have the incisive portraiture of 
character that shows varied knowledge of mankind. We have a novel, besides, 
which may be read with profit 'as well as pleasure." — Times. 

" » Strictly Tied Up ' is entertaining. It is in every sense a novel conceived in a 
light and happy vein. The scheme of the story is well proportioned and worked 
out in all its complications with much care and skilL" — Athenaeum. 

'* This novel may be described as a comedy of life and character. There is 
humour as well as excitement in the book, and not a few of the descriptions both 
of people and scenery are exceedingly graphic and piquant"— Saturday Review. 



HIS LITTLE MOTHER: and Other Tales. 

By the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." 

*• This is an interesting book, written in a pleasant manner, and full of Bhrewd 
observation and kindly feeling. It is a book that will be read with interest and 
that cannot be lightly forgotten."— St. James's Gazette. 

11 The Author of 'John Halifax' always writes with grace and feeling and 
never more so than in the present volume."— M orning Post. 

'"Bis Little Mother* is one of those pathetio stories which the author tells 
better than anybody else."— John Bull. 

" This book is written with all Mrs. Craik's grace of style, the chief charm of 
which, after all, is its simplicity."— Glasgow Herald. 
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THE FEIENDSHIPS OF MABY RUSSELL 

MITFORD: As Recorded in Letters from her Literary 
Correspondents. Edited by the Rev. A. G. L'Estrange, 

Editor of " The Life of Mary Russell Mitford," and Author of 
" The Life of the Rev. W. Harness," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

"Few collections of miscellaneous letters are so well worth reading as these. 
The ideas of the writers are so various and the styles so different, that it is impos- 
sible to grow weary of them. Entirely apart from their connection with Miss 
Mitford, there is much to please and much to be learnt from the book. Everyone 
will And some favourite author or poet among the correspondents, and therefore 
find it worth their while to read at least some of the letters included in the present 
volumes. Mr. L'Estrange has performed his task with care, and it has evidently 
been a labour of love." — Morning Post. 

" To have been a friend of Mary Russell Mitford is, paraphrasing the language of 
Steele, a liberal education. As a correspondent, Miss Mitford was hardly inferior 
to Cowper, her faculty being derived from her mother, whose letters are admirable 
specimens of easy, confidential, sympathetic communication. These letters are all 
written as to one whom the writers love and revere. Miss Barrett is one of Miss 
Mitford's correspondents, all of whom seem to be inspired with a sense of excel- 
lence in the mind they are invoking. Their letters are extremely interesting, and 
they strike out recollections, opinions, criticisms, which will hold the reader's de- 
lighted and serious attention." — Daily Telegraph. 

"In this singular and probably unique book Miss Mitford is painted, not in 
letters of her own nor in letters written of her, but in letters addressed to her ; 
and a true idea is thus conveyed of her talent, her disposition, and of the impres- 
sion she made upon her friends. It seldom happens that anyone, however dis- 
tinguished, receives such a number of lotters well worth reading as were addressed 
to Miss Mitford ; and the letters from her correspondents are not only from inter- 
esting persons, but are in themselves interesting." — St. James's Gazette. 

COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; or, London 

under the First Georges, 1714 — 1760. By J. Fitzgerald 
Mollot. Second Edition. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

" Mr. Molloy's pages contain abundance of amusing anecdote. He writes in a 
brisk and fluent style." — Athenceum. 

44 Mr. Molloy has found a subject congenial to his taste and fitting to his lively 
and facile pen. His amnsing gossip will be found very pleasant and easy reading." 
— Daily News. 

11 Well written, full of anecdotes, and with its facts admirably grouped, this ex- 
cellent work will prove of the greatest value to all who desire to know what man- 
ner of men the first Electors of Hanover who came here really were. Pictures of 
Court life so drawn cannot fail to be very instructive. Some of the word pictures 
are wonderfully well drawn." — Baily Telegraph. 

44 This amusing book is certain to be widely read, and to afford instruction and 
amusement No truer or more vivid picture of the last century has been written." 
— Morning Post. 

44 These volumes recall scenes and anecdotes which will long continue to amuse 
those who read only for amusement The description of the Drawing-Boom 'at St 
James's is written in a very graphic and vivacious manner, and contains many 
good stories about lords and ladies which are neatly and effectively pat together." 
—St. James's Gazette. 

44 Mr. Molloy produces some curious anecdotes which have not before appeared 
in print, and he is always lively."—- Pall Mall Gazette. 
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tive of weighty thought or striking fact." — Aihenxum. 

CONVERSATIONS with Distinguished Persons 

during the Second Empire, from 1860 to 1863. By the Lato 
Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. G. M. Simpson. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
" It is impossible to do justice to these ' Conversations' in a brief notice, so we 

must be content to refer our readers to volumes which, wherever they are opened, 

will he found pregnant with interest"— The Times. 

ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Second Edition. Volumes I. and II. Demy 8vo. 30s. 

" 'Boyal Windsor ' follows in the same lines as • Her Majesty's Tower/ and aims 

at weaving a series of popular sketches of striking events which centre round 

Windsor Castle. Mr. Dixon makes everything vivid and picturesque. Those who 

liked 'Her Majesty's Tower' will find these volumes equally pleasant" — Athenaeum. 

VOLS. III. and IV. op ROYAL WINDSOR. By 

W. Hepworth Dixon. Second Edition, Demy 8vo. 30s. Com- 
pleting the Work. 
" Mr. Dixon's is the picturesque way of writing history. Scene after scene is 
brought before us in the most effective way. His hook is not only pleasant read- 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Second Edition, Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8vo. 30s. 
"In two handsome volumes Mr. Dixon here gives us the first instalment of a 
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favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the hook 
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VOLS. III. & IV. of the HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 

By W. Hepworth Dixon. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 30s. 

Completing the Work. 
" These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens ' will be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers. Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque style. The work should 
be found in every library." — Post. 

VOLS. III. & IV. of HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
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ters, Camp, and on Leave. By General E. H. Maxwell, O.B., 
Author of " Griffin, Ahoy !" 1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations. 15s. 
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GRIFFIN, AHOY ! A Yacht Cruise to the Levant. 
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demy 8vo. With Illustrations. 15s. 
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1 vol. demy 8vo. With Portrait. 12s. 
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FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon % Third 
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and also as a statement of the causes which led to the English Reformation. It 
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MONSIEUR GUIZOT in Private Life (1787- 

1874). By His Daughter, Madame db Witt. Translated by Mrs. 

Simpson. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 
44 Madame de Witt has done justice to her father's memory in an admirable re- 
cord of his life. Mrs. Simpson's translation of this singularly interesting book is 
in accuracy and grace worthy of the original and of the subject"— Saturday Review. 

WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to The Queen. 

Fourth Edition. 1 vol. small 4to. 5s. 
44 The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, 4 £. H. P.', gives a very faithful outline of the life."— British 
Quarterly Review. 

PLAIN SPEAKING. By Author of « John Halifax, 

Gentleman." 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
44 We recommend 4 Plain Speaking' to all who like amusing, wholesome, and 
instructive reading. The contents of Mrs. Craik's volume are of the most multi- 
farious kind, but all the papers are good and readable, and one at least of them 
of real importance."— £t. James's Gazette, 

A CHRISTIAN WOMAN ; Being the Life of Ma- 

dame Jules Mallet, ne'e Oberkampp. By Madame de Witt, nee 

Guizot. Translated by Mrs. H. N. Goodhart. With a Preface 

by the Author of "John Halifax." Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

41 A work of great interest, and full of noble inspiration."— BriL Quarterly Review 

44 The story of the life and labour of the good woman here commemorated has 

much to interest readers on both sides of the Channel." — John Bull 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OP NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
44 A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any 
we have yet met with."— Daily News. 
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OUR HOLIDAY IN THE EAST. By Mrs. George 

Sumner. Edited by the Rev. G. H. Sumner, Hon. Canon of Winches- 
ter, Rector of Old Alresford, Hants. Second and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. One vol. crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 6s. 
"'Our Holiday in the East ' may take its place among the earnest and able 
books recording personal travel and impressions in those lands which are conse- 
crated to as by their identification with Bible history."— Daily Telegraph. 

"A most charming narrative of a tour in the East amongst scenes of the deep- 
est interest to the Christian. No one can rise from the perusal of this fascinating 
volume without the pleasant conviction of having obtained much valuable aid for 
the study of the inspired narrative of Our Blessed Lord's life." — Record. 

LIFE IN WESTERN INDIA. By Mrs. Guthrie, 

Author of " Through Russia," " My Year in an Indian Fort," &c. 

2 vols, crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 21s. 
" This is a remarkable book, for the variety and brilliance of the pictures which 
it sets before us. Mrs. Guthrie is no ordinary observer. She notes with a keen 
interest the life and character of the native population. Altogether this is a 
charming book, in which we can find no fault, except it be an embarrassing rich- 
ness of matter which makes us feel that we have given no idea of it to our 
readers ; we can only say, Let them judge for themselves." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

MY JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, via 

Ceylon, New Zealand, Australia, Torres Straits, China, 
Japan, and the United States. By Captain S. H. Jones-Parrt, 
late 102nd Royal Madras Fusileers. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
" It is pleasant to follow Captain Jones-Parry on his journey round the world. 
He is full of life, sparkle, sunlight, and anecdote." — Graphic. 

A VISIT TO ABYSSINIA ; an Account of Travel 

in Modern Ethiopla.. By W. Winstanley, late 4th (Queen's Own) 
Hussars. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
" A capital record of travels, cast in a popular mould. The narrative is written 
in a lively and entertaining style." — Athenaum. 

MY OLD PLAYGROUND REVISITED ; A Tour 

in Italy in the Spring op 1881. By Benjamin E. Kennedy. 1 

vol. crown 8vo. With Illustrations, by the Author. 6s. 
" ' My Old Playground Revisited ' will repay perusal It is written with the 
ease that comes of long experience." — Graphic. 

A LEGACY : Being the Life and Remains of John 

Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the 

Author of " John Halifax." 2 vols, crown 8 vo. With Portrait. 21s. 

" A remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspirations, and death of a 

schoolmaster and poet, of lowly birth but ambitious soul His writings brim with 

vivid thought, touches of poetic Bentiment, and trenchant criticism of men and 

books, expressed in scholarly language." — Guardian. 

THE VILLAGE OF PALACES ; or, Chronicles of 

Chelsea. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estrange. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
" Mr. L'Estrange has much to tell of the various publio institutions associated 
with Chelsea. Altogether his volumes show some out-of-the-way research, and 
are written in a lively and gossipping style." — The Times. 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell-Bury. 2nd Edition, 8vo. 15s. 
"A charming book; fresh, lively, and amusing."— Morning Post. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY SIR JOHN GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, BIRKET 

FOSTER, LEECH, SANDYS, TENNIEL, ETC. 

Each in a Single Volume, with Frontispiece, price 5s. 



I.— SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

" The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature ' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous pro- 
ductions, and well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain in its 
present convenient and cheap Bhape. The volume combines with the great recommenda- 
tions of a clear, bold type and good paper, the lesser, bat attractive merits of being well 
illustrated and elegantly bound." — Morning Post. 



II.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

"The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English one. 
The work abounds in incident, and many of the Bcenes are full of graphic power and true 
pathos. It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — Scotsman. 

" This story is very interesting. The attachment between John Halifax and his wife is 
beautifully painted, as are the pictures of their domestic life, and the growing up of their 
children; and the conclusion of the book iB beautiful and touching." — Athenseum. 



in.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is its 
reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Review. 

" Mr. Warburton has fulfilled the promise of his title-page. The ( Realities of Eastern 
Travel ' are described with a vividness which investB them with deep and abiding inter- 
est; while the 'Romantic' adventures which the enterprising tourist met with in his 
course are narrated with a spirit which Bhows how much he enjoyed these reliefs from 
the ennui of every-day life." — Globe. 



IV.— NATHALIE. 

BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 



u « Nathalie' is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her which 
are as individual as they are elegant We should not soon come to an end were we to 
specify all the delicate touches and attractive pictures which place ' Nathalie ' high among 
books of its class." — Athenceum. 



V.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"These thoughts are good and humane. They are thoughts we would wish women to 
think : they are much more to the purpose than the treatises upon the women and daugh- 
ters of England, which were fashionable Borne years ago, and these thoughts mark the 
progress of opinion, and indicate a higher tone of character, and a juster estimate of 
woman's position." — Athenseum. 

14 This excellent book is characterised by good sense, good ta&te,, mA \«sKav% % vaa» v*> 
written in an earnest, philanthropic, as well aa pT8&Wca\ «$Ys\V" — MonraVt^ Pwfc. 
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Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 
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Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
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rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Royal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England 
and Ireland. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Hon. Lady. 

A List of the Orders of Knighthood. 

Mottoes alphabotically arranged and trans- 
lated. 
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" This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous 
accuracy iB a distinguishing feature of this book." — Times. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exacteBt of modern works on the Bubiect."— Spectator. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Post. 

" The beBt existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peeraga It is the standard 
Authority on the subject"— Standard. 
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rosi. 

VII.— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND 
MODERN INSTANCES. 

"We have not the slightest intention to criticise this book. Its reputation is made, and 
will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's novels. The remarkable originality of 
its purpose, and the happy description it affords of American life and manners, still con- 
tinue the Bubject of universal admiration. To say thus much is to say enough, though we 
must just mention that the new edition forms a part of the Publishers' Cheap Standard 
Library, which has included some of the very best specimens of light literature that ever 
have been written." — Messenger. 



VIIL— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

" A picturesque book on Borne and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Boman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has here treated a special subject with so much generality 
and geniality that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most con- 
scientiously opposed to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination," 
— Athenxum. 



IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

Br THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"We are always glad to welcome Mrs. Craik. She writes from her own convic- 
tions, and she has the power not only to conceive clearly what it is that she wishes to 
say, but to express it in language effective and vigorous. In ' A Life for a Life * she is 
fortunate in a good subject, and Bhe has produced a work of strong effect The 
reader, having read the book through for the story, will be apt (if he be of our per- 
suasion) to return and read again many pages and passages with greater pleasure 
than on a first perusal The whole book is replete with a graceful, tender deli- 
cacy; and, -in addition to its other merits, it is written in good careful English." — 
Athenceum. 

"* A Life for a Life' is a book of a high class. The characters are depicted with a 
masterly hand ; the events are dramatically set forth ; tho descriptions of scenery and 
sketches of society are admirably penned; moreover, the work has an object — a clearly 
defined moral— most poetically, most beautifully drawn, and through all there is that 
strong, reflective mind visible which lays bare the human heart and human mind to the 
very core."— Morning Post. 



X.— THE OLD COURT SUBURB. 

BY LEIGH HUNT. 

" A book which has afforded us no slight gratification." — Athenxum. 

" From the mixture of description, anecdote, biography, and criticism, this book is very 
pleasant reading."— Spectator. 

" A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson."— Observer. 
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XL— MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES." 

44 We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and origin- 
ality abont it quite charming, and there is a certain nobleness in the treatment both of 
sentiment and incident which is not often found." — Athenaeum. 



XII.— THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 

• BY SAM SLICK. 

" A peculiar interest attaches to sketches of colonial life, and readers could not have a 
safer guide than the talented author of this work, who, by a residence of half a century, 
has practically grasped the habits, manners, and social conditions of the colonists he de- 
scribes. All who wish to form a fair idea of the difficulties and pleasures of life in a new 
country, unlike England in some respects, yet like it in many, should read this book." — 
John Bull. 



XIIL— DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

44 This last production of the author of 4 The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands." — Globe. 

44 Eliot Warburton's active and productive genius is amply exemplified in the present 
book. We have seldom met with any work in which the realities of history and the 
poetry of fiction were more happily interwoven." — Illustrated News. 



XIV.— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

44 It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book, whether we should 
have regard to its excellent plan or its not less excellent execution. It ought to be found 
on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the 
pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read 
in half an hour. It is not the least of their merits that the romances are founded on fact 
— or what, at least, has been handed down for truth by long tradition — and the romance 
of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction." — Standard. 



XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

44 We have had frequent opportunities of commending Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's 
Standard Library. For neatness, elegance, and distinctness the volumes in this series 
surpass anything with which we are familiar. 4 The Laird of Norlaw' will fully sustain 
tbe author's high reputation. The reader is carried on from first to last with an energy 
of sympathy that never flags." — Sunday Times. 

444 The Laird of Norlaw* is worthy of the author's reputation. It is one of the most 
exquisite of modern novels." — Observer. 



XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

BY MRS. G. GRETTON. 

44 Mrs. Gretton had opportunities which rarely fall to the lot of strangers of becoming 
acquainted with the inner life .and habits of a part of the Italian peninsula which is the 
very centre of the national crisis. We can praise her performance as interesting, unexag- 
gerated, and full of opportune instruction." — The Times. 

44 Mrs. Gretton's book is timely, life-like, and for every reason to be recommended. It 
is impossible to close the book without liking the writer as well as the Bubject The work 
is engaging, because real" — Athenseum. 
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151 MISS XtiKj&K. 

"We have read this book with great pleasure, and have no hesitation in recommending 
it to general perusal. It reflects the highest credit on the industry and ability of Miss 
Freer. Nothing can be more interesting than her story of the life of Jeanne D'AIbret, 
and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive." — Morning Post. 



XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

"If asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between * John Halifax* and 
*The Caxtons.' "Standard. 
" The spirit in which the whole book is written is refined and goo±"—Athenmtm. 
" This is in every sense a charming novel." — Messenger. 



XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM ; OR, NARRATIVES, 
SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERJEANT AT LAW. 

♦'This attractive book will be perused with much interest It contains a great variety 
of singular and highly romantic stories." — John Bull. 

" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm and absorb the reader's 
attention. The present cheap and elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen 
Bawn."— Illustrated News. 



XXL— ADELE. 

BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

"'Adele' is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh; it is a charming story, 
full of delicate character-painting. The interest kindled in the first chapter burns brightly 
to the close." — Athenaeum. 

" 'Adele ' will fully sustain the reputation of Miss Kavanagh, high as it already ranks." 
—John Bull. 

" ' Adele ' is a love-story of very considerable pathos and power. It is a very clever 
novel"— Daily News. 



XXIL— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

41 These ' Studies ' are truthful and vivid pictures of life, often earnest, always full of right 
feeling, and occasionally lightened by touches of quiet, genial humour. The volume is re- 
markable for thought, sound sense, shrewd observation, and kind and sympathetic feeling 
for all things good and beautiful" — Morning Post. 

"These 'Studies from Life • are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author."— Saturday Review. 
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XXHL— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

"We commend 'Grandmother's Money* to readers in search of a good novel. The 
characters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting." — Athenceum. 



XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY JOHN OORDY JEAFFRESON. 

" A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study as well as the drawing-room tableland 
the circulating library." — Lancet. 

" This is a pleasant book for the fireside season, and for the seaside season. Mr. Jeaffre- 
son has, out of hundreds of volumes, collected thousands of good things, adding thereto 
much that appears in print for the first time, and which, of course, gives increased value* 
to this very readable book." — Athenceum. 



XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

"We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book. It is well worth the 
study." — Athenceum. 
" A work of great originality, merit, and power." — Standard. 



XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MAD). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruc- 
tive."— Athenceum, 

*' A charming tale, charmingly told."— Standard. 

"All lovers of a good novel will hail with delight another of Mrs. Craik's charming 
stories."— /oAn Bull 



XXVIL— LOST AND SAVED. 

BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 

" ' Lost and Saved' will be read with eager interest by those who love a touching story. 
It is a vigorous novel." — Times. 

"This story is animated, full of exciting situations and stirring incidents. The charac- 
ters are delineated with great power. Above and beyond these elements of a good novel, 
there iB that indefinable charm with which true genius invests all it touches."— Daily News. 



XXVIII.— LES MISERABLES. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 
Authorised Copyright English Translation. 

"The merits of 'Les Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon, 
every page the hall-mark of genius."— Quarterly Review. 



XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

"It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as 
* Barbara's History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very 
graceful and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and 
sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. The dialogues especially sparkle with 
repartee. It is a book which the world will like. This is high \p«ta&tf. ^nr^b.^. "M.V. 
and bo we intend iV—The Times. 
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more, it 18 written witn unflagging ability, and it is as even as it is clever. The autnor 
has determined to do nothing short of the best, and has succeeded." — Morning Post. 



XXXII.— SAM SLICK'S TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

" Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure 'to draw out a prize. These 
4 Traits ' exhibit most successfully the broad national features of American humour." — Post. 



XXXIIL— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A more charming story has rarely been written. It is a choice gift to be able thus to 
Tender human nature so truly, to penetrate its depths with such a searching sagacity, and 
to illuminate them with a radiance so eminently the writer's own." — Times. 



XXXIV.— ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

"No account of this story would give any idea of tho profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the l&aV'—Athenceum. 

"A novel of uncommon merit Sir Walter Scott said he would advise no man to try 
to read ' Clarissa Harlowe ' out loud in company if he wished to keep his character for 
manly superiority to tears. We fancy a good many hardened old novel-readers will feel 
a rising in the throat as they follow the fortunes of Alec and Annie."— Pott Matt Gazette. 



XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 



" 'Agnes' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works." — Athenantm. 

"Mrs. Oliphant is one of the most admirable of our novelists. In her works there 
are always to be found high principle, good taste, sense, and refinement 'Agnes' is 
a Btory whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers.''-^ Morning Post. 



XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"Few men and no women will read 'A Noble Life' without feeling themselves the 
better for the effort"— Spectator. 

44 A beautifully written and touching tale. It is a noble book."— Morning Post. 

" 4 A Noble Life ' is remarkable for the high types of character it presents, and the 
skill with which they are made to work out a story of powerful and pathetic interest" 
—Daily News. 

XXXVII.— NEW AMERICA. 

BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 

44 A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and welL' — Times. 
44 We recommend everyone who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book."— Saturday Review. t 
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XXXVIII.— ROBERT FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" * Robert Falconer * is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human- 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching- 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings." — Athenaeum, 



XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" ' The Woman's Kingdom ' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the purest 
and noblest kind of domestic stories." — Athenceum. 

" ' The Woman's Kingdom ' is remarkable for its romantic interest. The characters are- 
masterpieces. Edna is worthy of tho hand that drew John Halifax."— M orning Post. 



XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 

" A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole work 
sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 



XLL— DAVID ELGINBROD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" A novel which is the work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of 
readers." — Times. 



XLIL— A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"We earnestly recommend this novel It is a special and worthy specimen of the 
author's remarkable powers. The reader's attention never for a moment flags." — Post. 

"'A Brave Lady' thoroughly rivets the unmingled sympathy of the reader, and her 
history deserves to stand foremost among the author's works." — Daily Telegraph. 



XLIIL— HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a wide 
circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty." — Standard. 

44 A powerful novel of social and-domestic life. One of the most successful efforts of a 
successful novelist" — Daily News. 



XLIV.— SAM SLICK'S AMERICANS AT HOME. 

" This is one of the most amusing books that we ever read." — Standard. 
44 'The Americans at Home' will not be less popular than, any of Judge Halliburton's 
previous works."— Morning Post. 

XLV.— THE UNKIND WORD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" These stories are gems of narrative. Indeed, some of them, in their touching grace* 
and simplicity, seem to us to possess a charm even beyond the authoress's most popular 
novels. Of none of them can this be said more emphatically than of that which opens tho 
series, ' The Unkind Word. 1 It is wonderful to see the imaginative power displayed to 
the few delicate touches by which this successful love-story is sketched out" — The Echo. 
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" There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a clear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions of 
scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to the reader." — Times. 

" This story presents a number of vivid and very charming pictures, Indeed, the whole 
book is charming. It is interesting in both character and story, and thoroturhlv rood of 
its kind."— Saturday Review. ^ " 



XLVIIL— PHCEBE, JUNIOR 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

41 This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on growing 
to the end. Phoebe is excellently drawn." — Times. 

"This last 'Chronicle of Carlingford' not merely takes rank fairly beside the first 
which introduced us to 'Salem Chapel,' but . surpasses all the intermediate records. 
Phoebe, Junior, herself is admirably drawn." — Academy. 



XLIX.— LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

" A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become the most 
popular English history of Marie Antoinette." — Spectator. 
" This book is well written, and of thrilling interest" — Academy. 



L.— SIR GIBBIE. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" • Sir Gibbie ' is a book of genius."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

" This book has power, pathos, and humour. There is not a character which is not 
tttelika."— Athenaeum. 



LI.— YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
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Young Mrs. Jardine ' is a pretty story, written in pure English,"— 27te Times. 

" There is much good feeling in this book. It is pleasant and wholesome." Athencetan. 

" This story is charmingly told."— The Queen. 



LIL— LORD BRACKENBURY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

"A very readable story. The author has well conceived the purpose of high-class 
novel-writing, and succeeded in no small measure in attaining it. There la plenty of 
variety, cheerful dialogue, and general 4 verve ' in the book." — Athenaeum. 

11 ' Lord Brackenbury ' is pleasant reading from beginning to end."— Academy. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



I HAVE LIVED A£TD LOVED. By Mrs. For- 
rester, Author of " Viva," " Mignon," " My Lord and my Lady," 
&c. Third Edition. 3 vols. 

" ' I Have Lived and Loved ' is written with extreme cleverness, and the plot is 
constructed with skill. It deals with certain phases of society in which the readers 
of novels are very generally interested. It is a transcript of what actually goes 
on in a good many drawing-rooms and country houses, and therefore it will come 
with a pleasantly piquant familiarity to those who are of the smart world, and 
with a sense of revelation to those who are not" — The World. 

"The very best of all Mrs. Forrester's novels, full of health and spirit One 
great charm of the book lies in the skill with which the author has rendered every 
one of the personages interesting. The tale is told in masterly style, and the in- 
terest maintained to the very end. 11 — Court Journal. 

THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. A. J. 

B. Beresford Hope, M.P., Author of " Strictly Tied Up." Second 

Edition. 3 vols. 
"In * The Brandreths ' we have a sequel to Mr. Beresford Hope's clever novel of 
4 Strictly Tied Up,' and we may add that it is a decided improvement on his 
maiden effort Mr. Hope writes of political life and the vicissitudes of parties 
with the knowledge and experience of a veteran politician. Not a few of the 
casual pictures of society are exceedingly faithful and lively. The novel is one 
which will repay careful reading." — Times. 

BED RY VINGTON. Bv William Westall, Author 

of " Larry Lohengrin," &c. 3 vols. 

"A singularly interesting and attractive novel The story is refreshing and 
delightful. It is characterised by a clearness of conception and a finish of craft- 
manBhip which make it generally satisfying to the reader."— Spectator. 

"One of the most readable novels of the year. The conversations are both in- 
teresting and amusing, preserving, as they do, the racy and humorous manners 
and modes of expression of the self-made men who hold them." — Daily News. 

"A forcible and interesting story. It possesses a good plot & great deal of 
technical knowledge, and considerable thought, and intelligence." — John Bull. 

NEW BABYLON. By Paul Meritt and W. 

Howell Poole. 3 vols. 

" This story is clever and amusing. Vivid and graphic scenes follow in change- 
ful succession." — Daily Telegraph. 

" ' New Babylon ' hurries along from one stirring incident to another, and com- 
pels the reader to admire the inventive power of the writers, and their ingenuity 
in weaving a complicated series of incidents." — Era. 

GABRIELLE DE BOURDAINE. By Mrs. John 

Kent Spender, Author of " Godwyn's Ordeal," &c. 3 vols. 

"We advise all who can enjoy a pretty story, well told, to read 'Gabrielle de 
Bourdaine.' It is the best of Mrs. Spender's novels. It is in her character-draw* 
ing that the author shows so marked an improvement" — Standard. 

" ' Gabrielle de Bourdaine ' is a pleasant story in its quiet and Rimple way. It is 
readable and attractive." — Athenceum. 

FORTUNE'S MARRIAGE. By Geobgiana M. 

Craik, Author of " Dorcas," " Anne Warwick," &c. 3 vols. 
" ' Fortune's Marriage ' is naturally and pleasantly written, like all Miss Craik's 
stories. Both Fortune and Honald are thoroughly well drawn. "—St. James's Gazette. 

DAISY BERESFORD. By Catharine Childar, 

Author of " The Future Marquis." 3 vols. 
•'Miss Childar has written a pretty, pleasant story, full of varied character and 
entertaining talk. Daisy Beresford is a charming creation." — Daily News. 
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Author '.A " 'Jivl *iiyuuciLon's Juonoy," <fcc. o \Oia. 

MISS CHEYNE OF ESSILMONT. By James 

Grant, Author of 4i Romance of War," " The Scottish Cavalier," 
&C. 3 vols. (/« February.) 

FETTERED YET FREE. By Alice King, Author 

of " Queen of Herself," &c. 3 vols. 

" Miss King's now novel in brightly written. There is much that is graceful in 
If ope Millwood, the heroine." — Athena-urn. 

" A very readablo stury. llupe Millwood, the heroine, is a charming type of 
womanhood." — Morning J'ost. 

" Xovel-rcaders whoso beau ideal is a sensational beginning and a happy ending 
will llnd much to attract them in Miss King's new novel. The Btory is relieved 
by some graceful passages and somo attractive characters."— John Dull. 

EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY. Bv M. Betham- 

Edwards, Author of ' ! Kitty," u Doctor Jacob," &c. 2 vols. 

44 Miss Betham-Edwards's collection of tales is marked by a good deal of versa- 
tility and pathos. ' Exchange no Robbery ' is well told." — Athenosum. 

" These talcs are well worth reading, and show no small amount of power.'' — 
British Quarterly Review. 

• 4 ' Exchange No Robbery ' gives the name to this series of brightly-told tales by 
Miss Eet ham-Ed wards. It is by far the best and most original of them. The 
volumes touch on a variety of scones and subjects, and afford very pleasant 
reading." — Morning Post. 

A STORY OF CARNIVAL. By Mary A. M. 

Hoppus, Author of " Five-Chimney Farm," &c. 3 vols. 

" Miss Hoppus has written a good story, which will raise her reputation as a 
novelist. The descriptive parts are very fresh and spirited, and the characters 
secure our interest at once ; they are lifelike, full of vigour, and clothed in a 
dignity of their own." — Athena-urn. 

" ' A Story of Carnival ' is a pleasant book, especially to those who know Borne 
well enough to follow the author in her animated descriptions. The novel is an 
excellent one for passing a pleasant hour or two over." — Daily Neics. 

"A pleasant and well- written novel. The descriptions of life in and about 
Rome aro specially excellent Miss Hoppus evidently knows Italy, and under- 
stands Italians thoroughly." — Standard. 

A GOLDEN BAR. By the Author of " Christina 

North," " Under tho Limes," &c. 3 vols. 

"• A Golden Bar' is pleasant reading, every page being instinct with refine- 
ment ; while there is freedom from exaggeration and gentle humour in the draw- 
ing of every character. 1 ' — John Bull. 

'• This story is one to be read with a pleasure greater than that derived from 
more ambitious and pretentious efforts." — Daily News. 

SAINT AND SIBYL. Bv C. L. Pirkis, Author of 

" A Very Opal," " Wanted, An Heir," &c. 3 vols. 
11 In ' Saint and Sibyl ' there are sQme excellent pieces of writing, some touches 
of poetical art, some highly dramatic scenes, some pretty and pathetic pictures." 
— St. James's Gazette. 
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